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THE BELGIAN ENTERPRISE COUNCILS, 
1948 -1953 


In the early months of 1952 elections were scheduled for the 
900 Enterprise Councils already in existence in Belgium in 
concerns employing two hundred workers or more. In addition 
some 3000 Enterprise Councils were due to be established for 
the first time in concerns employing from fifty to two hundred 
persons. An agreement, however, was reached to postpone all 
these elections till 1953; and in November 1952 the date was 
further postponed, again by common accord, until 1954.! 

The reason for these postponements is not far to seek. The 
fact is the Belgian Enterprise Councils have so far been a very 
minor success. The workers in consequence have become de- 
moralized; they have lost confidence in the institution as pres- 
ently functioning and lack the courage at the moment to under- 
take new efforts. The various unions were, therefore, very wise 
to ask, as they did, for a postponement. Time is needed to re- 
consider the situation, to have certain points clarified, certain 
others amended, and not least, to push forward vigorously the 
formation of workers who in the future will be capable of 
shouldering their duties as councillors. Had elections taken 
place this year, the result could have been fatal. The Enter- 
prise Councils as such might well have been entirely and for- 
ever discredited ; and the situation then might never afterwards 
have been retrieved. 


The Background 


The Belgian Enterprise Councils have been functioning on 
a limited scale (in establishments employing 200 and more) for 
the last three years (since March 1950). As already stated they 
were this year to have been established in smaller concerns. 
The law making them compulsory dates from 1948 and provided 
also for the creation, in an advisory capacity for the govern- 
ment on economic matters, of a Central Economic Council as 
well as of Vocational Councils for the various industries, in all 
of which employers’ and workers’ organizations have equal 
representation. The principal functions of the Enterprise 


1 La Cité, November 18, 1952, p. 2. 
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Councils as outlined in Article 15 of this law are as follows: ? 


1) 


2) 


3) 


4) 


5) 


6) 


7) 


8) 


9) 


To give their opinion and to formulate suggestions 
or objections concerning measures which might affect 
the organization and conditions of work and the output 
of the enterprise. 


To be informed regularly by the Managing Director about 
the financial and economic situation of the enterprise, 
about its productivity and general progress; and to have 
this information, if they wish, certified as exact and com- 
plete by an approved reviser designated by themselves. 


To give opinions and reports on matters submitted to 
their consideration by the appropriate Vocational Council 
or by the Central Economic Council. 


To draw up and modify, according to existing legislation, 
the factory regulations and rules; to see to the strict 
observance of industrial and social legislation. 


To examine the general principles to be followed in dis- 
charging and engaging staff. 


To see to the application of all general regulations af- 
fecting the enterprise both in the social domain and in 
the fixing of criteria for the various degrees of voca- 
tional qualification. 


To fix the dates of the annual holidays and, if necessary, 
to arrange for a rotation of staff. 


To direct all the social works established in the enter- 
prise unless these be left to the autonomous direction of 
the workers themselves. 


To examine all measures of a nature to promote the 
development of a spirit of collaboration between manage- 
ment and workers. 


It will be seen from the above that the function of the Enter- 
prise Council in Belgium is largely advisory. Its powers of 
decision are restricted to matters of social interest; within this 
sphere, however, it has a fairly considerable scope. In technical 
matters the Enterprise Council has the right to present opinions 


2 Revue du Travail, October 1948, pp. 889-890. 
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and suggestions as well as objections; in economic matters the 
right of being simply informed and kept aw courant. The 
law leaves intact the ownership of the enterprise, the authority 
of the employer and the rights of the Board of Directors. 

The following articles of the 1948 law are concerned with 
the composition, election and practical working of the Enterprise 
Councils. They are mostly indeterminate leaving the details to 
be fixed by subsequent decrees after consultation with the inter- 
ested parties. The Council is composed of the Managing Director 
and a number of worker delegates which varies according to 
the size of the enterprise. This number may not be less than 
three nor more than twenty. It will be four when there are more 
than fifty and less than a hundred employed in the establish- 
ment; it will be six when there are more than a hundred and 
less than five hundred employed. The Director may, in addition, 
designate certain other management delegates to sit with him 
on the council but these may never exceed in number the worker 
delegates. Employees are represented among the latter in pro- 
portion to their numerical strength. In the elections all may 
vote who have completed their 18th year, who have been em- 
ployed in the firm for at least three months and who have 
worked in the industry in question for at least a year. Foreign- 
ers in addition must have had their work permit for at least 
two years. Candidates, however, must be 25 years old; they 
must have been employed in the firm for six months and in the 
industry for three years; they must be of Belgian nationality 
and in possession of their civil and political rights. The lists 
of candidates are drawn up by those trade-unions which have 
affiliated to them at least 10 per cent of the workers in the con- 
cern in question. Voting is by secret ballot. Meetings of the 
Councils are held at least once a month and are convened by 
the Managing Director or at the wish of half the members. 
Time involved is remunerated at the normal rate of pay. The 
concluding articles of the law deal with the legal sanctions and 
penalties incurred by members who violate professional secrecy 
and by Managing Directors who fail to establish a Council in 
their firm or who hinder its working. 


The Government’s View 
It will be well at this stage to indicate the spirit in which 
the project was presented by the government and received at 
the time by employer and worker organizations. For the then 
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Minister of Labor (Mr. Troclet) * the establishment of Enter- 
prise Councils was a reform which had its foundations in the 
deepest and richest strata of social philosophy; it would take 
its place among the greatest in which Belgian social history 
might pride itself. It answered the aspirations of the workers 
who wished no longer to be instruments (“objects”) in economic 
production but rather active subjects integrated into the life 
of the enterprise. It elevated them to a position consistent with 
their dignity as men — a position of equality with their employ- 
ers without, however, challenging the elementary principles of 
authority. There was every hope the project would succeed, 
but results would not follow automatically without difficulty of 
effort. Enormous responsibilities were being laid on employer 
organizations and on the trade unions. They would have to 
educate and form their members — psychologically in the one 
case, economically and technically in the other; the law would 
otherwise remain a dead letter. If, however, the interested 
parties made the effort that was indispensable, the Enterprise 
would be a means of moral and material reconstruction. 
According to Mr. Leburton,‘ spokesman of the special com- 
mission which sat on the project from January to June 1948, 
the project was not an attack on the country’s economic struc- 
ture; it would be rash to affirm it represented a stage on the 
road to nationalization. The two great pillars of the capitalist 
system, private property and production for profit, were, in fact, 
being left intact. The Enterprise Councils in particlar would be 
the guarantee of that growing democratization of economic life 
which the workers so desired. The latter did not wish the 
enterprise to be any longer the suffocation chamber, as it were, 


3 The following points are taken from a speech delivered by the Min- 
ister in 1947 published in Revue du Travail (May-June 1947, pp. 409-426). 
when the project in its second form came before Parliament. It will be 
recalled that the project in its original form and dealing only with the 
establishment of Enterprise Councils, having been discussed and modified 
by the General Parity Commission of employers and workers, was laid be- 
fore the House in June 1946, examined by a special commission of Parlia- 
ment from December of that year till the following June, presented to the 
House in a revised form at that date and finally withdrawn. In December 
of 1947 a new and more comprehensive project (dealing with the establish- 
ment of a Central Economic Council and Vocational Councils as well as of 
Enterprise Councils) was presented to the House, revised in special com- 
mission from January to June, presented then once more and finally 
passed on August 3, 1948. It received the signature of the Prince Regent 
on September 20. 

4 Bulletin Social des Industriels, July-August 1948, pp. 302-306. 
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in which their human dignity was stifled; the divine right of 
employers was out of date; paternalism was obsolete. The 
reform envisaged by the law was an important social experi- 
ment, to be undertaken in a spirit of loyalty and good will. 


Management’s View 


The President of the Federation of Belgian Industries (Mr. 
van der Rest) had certain reservations to make:®* the allusion 
to enterprise revisers was regrettable; the trade-union monop- 
oly in the presentation of candidates was deplorable. He drew 
attention to the delicate task awaiting the delegates: their func- 
tion being to represent their fellow workers and not their trade- 
unions. The Enterprise Council was not established to achieve 
trade-union objectives; it had a constructive mission to accom- 
plish. The members were by their advice to help the Managing 
Director in his task and aid their fellow workers to understand 
the grounds for his decisions. They were to help towards the 
increase of production, the lowering of cost prices and the avoid- 
ance of loss both in material and in hours of work, realizing 
that social progress in the enterprise was bound up with its 
prosperity. Mr. Van der Rest recalled that in France similar 
projects had not been an unqualified success. There were many 
failures. Success, however, was forthcoming where employers 
had understood the deep sense of the mission entrusted to them. 
The spirit in which the law was applied was more important 
than the law itself. Mutual confidence was necessary. The new 
experiment would, however, be undertaken by the employers 
with a will to succeed and a hope that the workers would mani- 
fest like sentiments. 

Labor’s View 


For their part, the Christian trade unions greeted the new 
law with satisfaction.’ It was for them a notable achievement. 
It marked the workers’ coming of age; they would no longer 
be dependent minors suffering from an inferiority complex but 
rather free, responsible adults liberated at once from the abso- 
lete supremancy of capitalism and the unwelcome favors of 
paternalism. Still, though considerable ground had been gained, 


5In an article “Les réformes de structure” which appeared in the 
Revue du Travail, September 1948, pp. 736-738. 

6 Cf. “A propos des Conseils d’Entreprises” (Les Dossiers de l’Action 
Sociale Catholique, November 1948, pp. 661-665) ; “Les premiéres réformes 
de structure” (Ibid., October 1948, pp. 588-599). 
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a long way had yet to be covered. The Enterprise Councils were 
only an initial step on the road of structural reform, a stage 
on the way to full cogestion or joint-management. The success 
of the new project, however, would depend on the various 
decrees which would make precise its terms and its application 
but much more on the spirit which would animate the interested 
parties, their conscientiousness and good will. It would not be 
enough for them merely to accept the measure; they would have 
to seize it as a powerful instrument of progress and use it with 
enthusiasm and confidence. 


The Conflicts Involved 


From all this it emerges clearly that, despite the lengthy 
negotiations which had preceded the passing of the law, all the 
difficulties had not been ironed out. The project was a compro- 
mise and nobody was really satisfied. To get a full idea, how- 
ever, of how wickedly complicated the situation was it is neces- 
sary to realize that the employers, the trade unions and the 
government itself were all three internally divided by conflicting 
ideologies. 

The employers were divided between Liberal and Christian- 
Social principles. Those attached to the former were opposed 
to the project; those attached to the latter were for it. Among 
the supporters, however, not all favored it to the same extent; 
some, seeing in it the thin end of a wedge of cogestion which 
was to them anathema, were more conservative and cautious 
than others. 

The trade unions on the other hand and the government were 
divided between Socialist and Christian-Social principles. The 
Christian P.S.C. and the Socialist P.S.B. were in fact ruling 
the country together at the time; the Minister for Labor belong- 
ing to the latter, the Minister for Economic Affairs to the 
former. The situation, however, was further bedeviled by the 
fact that the Socialists were also divided among themselves. 
They all favored the project but not all envisaged it in exactly 
the same way. There was a fundamental coincidence of outlook 
and opinion between the moderate Socialists and the Christian- 
Social party. Both considered the structural reform of capital- 
ism as a social necessity, as a means of rehabilitating the work- 
ers and elevating them to a position of dignity and responsi- 
bility in conformity with their human nature. But while the 
Christian Social party maintained intact the principle of private 
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initiative and were opposed to all socialization, it was not at all 
clear to what extent the others regarded the new project as just 
precisely a step towards complete socialization and collectivi- 
zation. Professed Communists considered the Enterprise Coun- 
cils as a happy means of carrying class-war right into the 
enterprise itself and so preparing the downfall of capitalism 
and of private property. The Christian Social party, however, 
was far from such a Trojan Horse conception; their aim was 
positive collaboration and not negative antagonism. Some Social- 
ist organs and leaders, however, according as they were more or 
less Marxist, toyed with these ideas and there can be no doubt 
that many of them did welcome the Enterprise Councils as 
heralds of a future régime of socialization. 

In such a welter of viewpoints and conflicting interests what 
was to be the fate of the new institution? It has already been 
indicated that after three years the results are by no means 
gratifying. The Enterprise Councils have, in fact, been a fre- 
quent topic of discussion and the daily organ of the Christian 
Workers’ Movement (La Cité) has kept insisting on the urgent 
need for reform. In September 1952 the Social Week at Mons 
had drawn attention to their failure, underlying its causes and 
proposing remedies. It was, however, the publication in late 
October 1952 of the findings of a special enquiry undertaken 
by the Institut de Sociologie Selvay of Brussels University, which 
drew most attention to the matter. This was followed in early 
November by a two-day discussion attended by leading repre- 
sentatives of the government, the trade unions and employers’ 
organizations. The final postponement of the elections (men- 
tioned already) was announced in the course of the same month. 


The Social Week Findings 


At Mons it was taken for granted that apart from some 
rare exceptions, the Enterprise Councils had not been a suc- 
cess. The workers, it was admitted, had in many instances 
been incompetent to fulfill the functions envisaged for them by 
the law; ideological differences and trade union rivalry had 
further hampered their action. The employers and managers, 
however, it was stated both in public lectures and private con- 
versations, were chiefly to blame. They had “sabotaged” the 
Enterprise Councils. They had tried to evade the law, seizing 
on its every loophole and lacuna, applying it according to the 
letter and not the spirit; they had not loyally cooperated: they 
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had shown themselves negative and indifferent rather than posi- 
tive and helpful. The whole atmosphere had been decidedly un- 
propitious. As one worker — a miner — poignantly put it: a 
delegate was missing at the other side of the table — Christ. 
In particular the employers and managers had been against the 
drawing up of a set of rules of procedure; they had demanded 
that decisions be taken unanimously and not by majority vote; 
by various maneuvers they had withdrawn the social works 
from the sphere of the Councils; in their financial and economic 
reports they had doctored the information and smothered the 
real facts. It was the earnest wish of the delegates to the Social 
Week, that before the new elections, the government would 
amend the existing legislation where necessary and pass the 
supplementary project creating the Institute of Enterprise 
Revisers. 
The Solvay Report 


The publication in October of the findings of the Solvay 
enquiry gave a fresh fillip to discussion of the Enterprise Coun- 
cils. These findings were based on a study of 164 councils 
(roughly one-fifth of the total number) existing in different 
parts of the country and operating in different types of industry. 
The particular interest of the enquiry is that it studied sepa- 
rately the Enterprise Councils or similar organs which existed 
prior to the 1948 law and those created in compliance with that 
law. The working of the latter, it was found, compared unfavor- 
ably with that of the former. In addition a general question- 
naire was sent out to the presidents and secretaries of 750 enter- 
prises; only 46 answers, however, were received — a signifi- 
cant fact in itself.’ 

The conclusions of the Solvay report® are as follows: the 
Enterprise Councils are not functioning smoothly. In the great 
majority of cases the employers and the worker delegates have 
not been able to reach a common understanding; quite often 
they have not even searched for the means to bring about a 
modus vivendi. The Managing Directors, though for the most 
part giving themselves out as in favor of the Enterprise Coun- 
cils, are opposed to their present structure. They consider the 
trade union monopoly in the presentation of candidates as un- 
acceptable and as an intrusion into the life of the enterprise 


7 Les Conseils d’Entreprise en Belgique (Les editions de la Librairie 
Encyclopedique, Bruxelles, 1952), pp. 9, 11. 
8 Ibid., p. 67 ff. 
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on the part of the trade unions. The enterprise, for them, is 
an economic unit grouping vertically all those who participate 
in its activity and whose interests are common. The trade 
unions, however, group the workers horizontally with a view 
to protecting their class interests. The employers, in addition, 
consider that the worker delegates were insufficiently prepared 
for their new duties; those who were chosen, they say, were 
not the most capable and most restrained, but the most popular 
and most pugnacious. It was, therefore, easy to foresee that the 
Enterprise Councils would be nothing more than the trade 
union delegations presenting their habitual demands in the 
form of suggestions. The employers, therefore, are unwilling 
to place confidence in the Enterprise Councils until they are con- 
vinced that the worker delegates are more concerned with the 
interests of the enterprise than with the realization of trade 
union objectives. 

According to the worker delegates, questioned in the course 
of the enquiry, the chief reason for the present difficulties is to 
be found in the reserve shown by the Managing Directors when 
the Enterprise Councils were being established. Faced with a 
tenacious opposition, the workers had had no choice but to have 
recourse to trade union support and to elect as delegates men 
who were determined to have all their legal rights respected 
rather than those who were more competent and conciliatory. 
The Managing Directors and the worker-delegates, the report 
continues, thus mutually accuse one another of being responsible 
for the present situation and no way can be seen out of the dead- 
lock. It would appear, however, that in certain cases the worker- 
delegates, discouraged by the present working of the councils, 
would go as far as to abandon the experiment were it not for 
fear of bringing a loss of prestige on their trade union. The 
success of those Enterprise Councils established before the law 
making them obligatory came into force, shows that the failure 
of those established in compliance with that law was due chiefly 
to a lack of psychological preparedness. The outlook of the 
majority of employers and workers had to lead inevitably to the 
transformation of an organ of collaboration into one of combat. 
Where no similar institution had previously existed, the trade 
union delegates became members and the Managing Directors 
became presidents of the new Enterprise Councils; for the most 
part, however, there had been no change of heart, no change of 
atmosphere. 
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Social Week and Solvay Aftermath 


The two-day discussion which followed the publication of 
the findings of the Solvay enquiry covered most of the points 
raised in the text of the report. Various amendments of the 
1948 law were suggested by Professor Horion of Liége Uni- 
versity but, as he himself pointed out, the success of the Enter- 
prise Councils was a psychological problem and jurists had only 
a secondary role to play. Once more it emerged that trade 
union influence in the Councils was the major stumbling block. 
As one speaker observed: “The trade union monopoly paralyzes 
the good will of the employers.” '° This whole difficulty, it would 
seem, has been aggravated in an unfortunate way by the fact 
that the worker-delegates lacking to a considerable extent the 
formation necessary for their functions, have had so far to rely 
almost entirely on their trade unions. There could be no reason- 
able objection in principle to them consulting and seeking advice 
from their special organization — the trade union; many em- 
ployers readily admit this; they do likewise themselves. When, 
however, the worker delegates refuse continually to give an 
opinion without referring first to their trade union; when they 
come to meetings armed with polycopied instructions provided 
by the trade unions; when having failed to defend the point of 
view contained in these instructions, they still continue to main- 
tain it with obstinate energy; when in general they give the im- 
pression of being nothing more than trade union puppets, then 
it is natural to expect an altogether anti-trade-union reaction 
on the part of the employers and managers." It is this exces- 
sive and often slavish dependence of the workers on the trade 
unions which more than anything else has nettled the employers, 
making them reserved and cautious, distrustful and inflexible. 
It may, therefore, be hoped that according as the formation of 
worker delegates is pushed forward, the situation from that 
point of view may right itself and become more normal. 


The Law in Retrospect 
From all the evidence it would seem clear that the law which 
made Enterprise Councils obligatory found many of the em- 
ployers and workers insufficiently prepared. Both lacked in 
some degree the necessary spirit of cooperation and mutual con- 


® La Cité, November 4, 1952, p. 2. 
10 Tbid., November 5, 1952, p. 2. 
11 Cf. Les Conseils d’Entreprise en Belgique, pp. 61 ff. 
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fidence without which the law was doomed to failure. The 
workers, in addition, lacked the technical training required for 
the shouldering of their new responsibilities and were, besides, 
divided among themselves by conflicting ideologies and interests. 
What followed is perfectly understandable. Employers and 
managers, considering the law as an unwelcome imposition, were 
for the most part half-hearted in applying it; the lack of capaci- 
ty and cohesion among the worker delegates provided an un- 
fortunate pretext for this attitude. The latter, on the other 
hand, faced at once with their own deficiencies of which they 
were only too conscious, and with their employers’ unhelpful- 
ness, had no choice but to have recourse to their trade unions 
and rely on them completely. This tactic only worsened the situ- 
ation by alienating the employers still further, a result which 
in its own turn drove everyone to exasperation. 

It is easy to say the law was premature; that no legal reform 
can succeed unless accompanied by a change of heart and out- 
look. The inverse, however, is to a certain extent also true: no 
change of heart and outlook can in fact be realized on a wide 
and firm basis unless provided with the institutions which, in- 
carnating it, consolidate and diffuse it. Besides, the function 
of a law is often formative, educating the citizens up to an ideal. 
The legislator does not have to wait till all the citizens have 
been won to this ideal; he may pass a law in order to win to it 
those still indifferent or disaffected. A law is not necessarily 
the expression of a spirit already universally created but rather 
of a spirit to be created, of one with which a sufficient number 
of the citizens are already imbued, and which is judged good to 
consolidate and diffuse. If, therefore, the law making the Enter- 
prise Councils obligatory has not so far succeeded in diffusing 
that spirit of harmonious cooperation between workers and em- 
ployers; if it has not so far succeeded in realizing that integra- 
tion of the workers into the life of the enterprise which is a con- 
summation so devoutly to be wished, it cannot for all that be 
considered in retrospect as imprudent or inopportune. It is, 
first of all, much too soon yet to make such a definitive judg- 
ment. Besides, much has been achieved and that despite the 
difficulties mentioned in the early part of this article and others 
which could scarcely have been foreseen. The fact is the Enter- 
prise Councils got off to a very bad start; it is indeed no small 
wonder that the strikes and disturbances which happened to 
coincide with their inauguration, did not bear off like harpies 
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the infant institution. In the early months of 1950 the socialists 
were the opposition party and their less pacific tendencies were 
being given full rein. The political temperature was rising, and 
the following months were to see the country paralyzed with 
strikes, riots and the very threat of civil war.’? The Enterprise 
Councils weathered this crisis and successive storms; if they 
have emerged somewhat battered, if they have advanced so little 
in the direction to which they are bound, it is at least to their 
credit that they did not altogether founder and be submerged. 
MICHAEL A. HURLEY, S.J. 

Facultées St. Albert, 

Louvain, Belgium. 


12The point at issue was, it will be recalled, the return of King 
Leopold. 














THE SOCIOLOGY OF KNOWLEDGE’ 


Marx, Durkheim, and Dilthey focussed the attention of 
sociologists on a new problem: human thought and knowledge 
themselves appeared to show signs of the moulding power of 
society. Marx saw bourgeois thought distorted by economic 
class interests into false ideologies; Durkheim derived the cate- 
gories of the mind from the structure of society; and Dilthey 
relativized human thought structures by making them subject 
to historical changes. 

The expression ‘“Soziologie des Erkennens” seems first to 
have been used in 1909 by the German philosopher Wilhelm 
Jerusalem (1854-1923). Adopting Durkheim’s conception of 
“collective representations” which he called “‘social condensa- 
tions,” he derived the beliefs prevalent among primitives from 
social interaction. With Max Scheler and Karl Mannheim, the 
sociology of knowledge became an accredited field of study, 
whose aim is to discover the manner in which human knowl- 
edge and thought are conditioned by non-cognitive, socio-cultural 
factors. 

It was Max Scheler (1874-1925), a student of Dilthey and 
Simmel, professor of sociology and philosophy at the University 
of Cologne, and a colleague of von Wiese, who gave currency 
to the term “Wissenssoziologie.” His chief contributions to the 
sociology of knowledge are: Schriften zur Soziologie und Wel- 
tanschauungslehre, 3 vols. (Writings on Sociology and Phil- 
osophy of Life, 1923-1924) ; Versuche zu einer Soziologie des 
Wissens, (Symposium on the Sociology of Knowledge, edited 
by Scheler, 1924); Die Formen des Wissens und die Bildung 
(Education and the Forms of Knowledge, 1925) ; Die Wissens- 
formen und die Gesellschaft (Society and the Forms of Knowl- 
edge, 1926). 

Like Durkheim, Scheler considered the categories of human 
thought to be determined by the structure of society. With Dil- 
they, he believed them to be subject to the historical changes 
in that structure, and assigned to culture-sociology (Kultur- 
soziologie) the task of discovering and describing the succes- 
sion of changes in the mental categories. In this way he be- 
lieved it was possible to pass beyond the changing subjective 
forms of the mind to a realm of unchanging essences such as 


1 Portion of a book by the authors, entitled Western Social Thought, 
now in press (Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee). 
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Edmund Husserl had made the object of his “phenomenology.” 
Agreeing with Max Weber’s critique of the one-sided Marxist 
theory of the determination of thought by economic forces, 
Scheler developed a dualistic theory of human life and history: 
a realm of “ideal factors” (intellectual, moral, religious, and 
imaginative) which is the object of culture-sociology (Kultur- 
soziologie), interacts with the “real factors” of life. These 
“real factors” are economic, biological, and military forces, and 
constitute for Scheler the object of what he called “Realsozi- 
ologie” in contrast with his previously noted culture-sociology. 
Ideal factors of themselves are impotent; only hunger, sex and 
power are real factors and driving forces in life, according to 
him. Powerless themselves to initiate or sustain action, the 
ideal factors can only effect a change in direction, and accelerate 
or retard the real factors. These “Realfaktoren,” without deter- 
mining the content of ideals, can promote or hinder their actu- 
alization in human life and history. To effect changes in history, 
the ideal factors must become linked to the real factors through 
the mediation of a cultural élite who are the meeting ground of 
both real and ideal forces and who transmit ideals to the rest 
of society. Unless they are thus linked to the real factors 
of hunger, sex, and power, ideals remain simply Utopias. Criti- 
cizing Comte’s progressive three-stage theory of human knowl- 
edge, Scheler maintained that the basic forms of knowledge 
(theology, metaphysics, science) are not replaceable by each 
other, but correspond to unchanging needs of the human mind. 

The sociology of knowledge was developed further by Karl 
Mannheim (1893-1947). Born in Hungary, educated at the uni- 
versities of Budapest, Freiburg, Heidelberg, and Paris, under 
such teachers as Rickert and Husserl, Mannheim taught first at 
Heidelberg, then at Frankfurt. When he was dismissed by the 
Nazi government in 1933, he accepted a position as lecturer in 
sociology at the London School of Economics, became editor of 
the publications of the International Library for Sociology and 
Social Reconstruction, and exercised a considerable influence on 
the development of sociology in Great Britain. Although he is 
best known for his Jdeologie und Utopie, 1929 (translated as 
Ideology and Utopia: An Introduction to the Sociology of Knowl- 
edge, 1936), he also wrote: Mensch und Gesellschaft im Zei- 
talter des Umbaus, 1935 (translated as Man and Society in an 
Age of Reconstruction: Studies in Modern Social Structure, 
1940), Diagnosis of Our Time (1944) ; and Freedom, Power and 
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Democratic Planning (1950). Another volume of his writings, 
Essays on the Sociology of Knowledge (1952), was edited by 
Paul Kecskemeti. 

The title of his major work, Ideology and Utopia, itself in 
some measure suggests the relation of Mannheim to Marx, Max 
Weber, and Scheler. For Marx, ideologies are ideas and beliefs 
which are not to be taken at their “face-value” but must be 
interpreted in terms of the economic interests of those who 
express them. While Marx considered ideologies as mere illu- 
sions, Mannheim took the more moderate position that they are 
neither true nor false but represent a certain perspective of 
thinking determined by affiliation to a party, class or generation, 
and .are “explainable” through the particular standpoint 
(Standort) of each of these. The same category or concept will 
thus have a different meaning for people in different social situ- 
ations. 

Considering the sociology of knowledge to be an enquiry 
into the relation between mental perspectives and group affila- 
tions, Mannheim chose to study how conceptions of history 
varied with the social position of the groups holding them. 
These conceptions are a part of what Mannheim called the 
Utopias of groups. Utopias in turn are images of a better 
society and do not correspond to existing social relationships. 
Mannheim believed it was possible to go beyond the socially 
limited perspectives to an insight into the real world by com- 
paring them, eliminating the “personal equation,” translating 
one perspective into the terms of another, and arriving at a 
sort of common denominator. Perspectives may thus be found 
to be complementary rather than exclusive or contradictory. 
Seeing that a task of this kind would be difficult for average 
individuals enmeshed in various group interests and preoccu- 
pations, Mannheim, in his Ideology and Utopia, set his hope on 
an intellectual élite, whom Alfred Weber had called the “social- 
ly uncommitted intelligentsia” (freischwebende Intelligenz). 
Their relative freedom from the various commitments of the 
average man, he believed, would enable them to escape the limi- 
tations of “situationally determined” perspectives and to fur- 
nish the objective knowledge required for social planning and 
reconstruction. During his German period, when he wrote 
Ideologie und Utopie, Mannheim had interpreted intellectual 
progress, with Comte, as a movement from theology, to philoso- 
phy, to sociology. His sojourn in England, as can be seen in his 
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posthumously published book Freedom, Power and Democratic 
Planning, made him more sympathetic towards religion as a 
factor capable of contributing to social integration. 

Perhaps the most ambitious form of the sociology of knowl- 
edge is elaborated in the philosophy of history of Pitirim Soro- 
kin. In the statistically documented four volumes of his Social 
and Cultural Dynamics Sorokin brought together an imposing 
array of materials drawn chiefly from the Greco-Roman and 
Western cultures, but including data also from other developed 
cultures. He studies socio-cultural systems, all of which are 
integrated by one of three cultural “supersystems,” that is, pre- 
dominant conceptions of the nature of reality, each with its cor- 
responding conceptions of truth and knowledge. Reality may be 
thought to be entirely non-sensory and spiritual, only sensory 
and material, or both material and spiritual. Correspondingly, 
truth and knowledge may be thought to be derived only from 
intuition, revelation and faith, or only from reasoning on the 
basis of sensory experience, or from all these sources. These 
three conceptions of reality and truth Sorokin terms respective- 
ly “ideational,” “sensate,” and “idealistic,” the first two exclud- 
ing each other, the third being a synthesis of the other two. 

According to Sorokin, it is the conception of truth and 
reality, constituting a “supersystem,” which integrates a whole 
culture. History for Sorokin is not cyclical or linear, but a 
process of fluctuation from one socio-cultural system to another, 
a change in the cultural “supersystem” entailing corresponding 
changes in all the “subsystems” of art, science, philosophy, 
ethics, law, war, revolutions, social relationships, and types of 
personality. These fluctuations are due, according to Sorokin, 
to a principle of change immanent in the super-organic, socio- 
cultural realm itself, though not uninfluenced by extrinsic, phys- 
ical, biological and other factors. Sorokin concluded from his 
study that Western culture is a “sensate” culture which is in 
the process of dissolution and will be superseded by some form 
of “ideational” or “idealistic” supersystem of culture. His own 
preference is for the “idealistic” which recognizes reality as 
both spiritual and material, and considers truth and knowledge 
as deriving from intuition and faith as well as from human 
reason and sensory experience. 

ERNEST KILZER AND EvA J. ROss 
St. John’s University, Collegeville, Minn. 
Trinity College, Washington 17, D. C. 











SOME ASPECTS OF RESIDENTIAL 
SEGREGATION IN CHICAGO 


Chicago is a powerful sample of world movement 
and mingling. Nowhere is there such a diversity of the 
human race. Chicago has the character of the Mid- 
lands with the polygot population of a sea coast town. 
Following the French Canadians and the American 
Yankees, succeeding waves of European immigrants 
settled here — Germans, Scandinavians, Irish, Italians, 
Polish, Greeks. Jews from central Europe and later 
from eastern Europe added still other ingredients to 
the melting pot. Most of the descendants of those set- 
tlers have lost their foreign identity and regard them- 
selves simply as Americans. But cultural differences 
and prejudices sometimes still demarcate themselves!! 


It is about such a group that this article is concerned, a 
group so demarcated that space to live has been denied them. 
Yet when Chicago began its turbulent history on the shores of 
Lake Michigan one of the first settlers was a San Dominican 
Negro, Baptiste Point du Sable.2, At the time of its incorpora- 
tion in 1833 there was no shortage of living space; Chicago 
boasted a population of about two hundred and 243 buildings. 
Several of these Chicagoans were Negroes; the count is un- 
known. By 1850, 323 colored people were part of the popu- 
lation.® 

Before the outbreak of the Civil War escaped slaves on their 
way to Canada passed through the frontier town; a few settled 
down to live, to become a part of the growing lake town. Dur- 
ing the troublesome years, the Negro population began its slow, 
tedious increase. With the end of the war, the breakdown of the 
plantation system and the consequent disruption of the economy 
of the South, industries in the North beckoned to the newly- 
freed “black.” 

Aided by the meat packing strike of 1894 and 1904 during 
which time the Negroes were urged to come North to fill the 


1 Chicago Commission of Human Relations, Chicago, The People of 
Chicago, 1952, 1. 

2 Robert C. Weaver, The Negro Ghetto, New York, Harcourt, Brace 
and Company, 1948, 14. 
3 bid. 
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jobs of the striking packers, the Negro population rapidly rose. 
By 1900 Negroes numbered thirty thousand.* The year 1915 
began the time, known among other things, as that of the “Big 
Migration.” The rapid expansion of industries to meet wartime 
needs and the shortage of workers created a demand for colored 
laborers who responded in such great numbers that between 
1910 and 1920, sixty-five thousand colored people arrived, mak- 
ing an increase of 150 per cent in the Negro population.’ The 
following tabulation shows the numerical increase of popula- 
tion :° 


Year Negro Population’ 
1900 30,150 
1910 44,103 
1920 109,458 
1930 233,903 
1934 236,305 
1940 277,731 
1944 337,000 


Between 1940 and 1947 there were close to three million Negroes 
on the move to the industrial North and to the West. New York, 
Chicago, Detroit, and San Francisco received the greatest 
numbers. 

Before the 1919-1927 period, known as the period of tran- 
sition, there was no set pattern of segregated living in Chicago. 
Negroes lived in practically every section of the city. In 1889, 
41 per cent (10,552) lived in areas of less than 10 per cent 
Negro concentration; while in 1910, 32 per cent (14,251) lived 
in such areas. By 1920, slightly less than 10 per cent lived in 
similar areas.® 

At the time of the Big Migration the change was too great 


4Horace R. Cayton, Social Action, New York, Council for Social 
Action of the Congregational and Christian Churches, VI, 1940, 9-10. 

5 Weaver, op. cit., 27. 

6 For increase according to percentages, Herman H. Long and Charles 
S. Johnson in People vs. Property, Nashville, Fisk University Press, 1947, 
14, give the following table: 


1910-1920 148.2% 
1920-1930 113.7% 
1930-1940 15.8% 


7 St. Clair Drake and Horace R. Cayton, Black Metropolis, New York, 
Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1945, 8. 


8 Weaver, op. cit., 42. 
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for Chicago not to cause “violent dislocation, and before the 
close of the decade (1919), a race riot — caused largely by the 
Negroes’ fight to get more living space — broke out.” °® 
After 1919 Chicago proceeded, not to remove the growing 
sense of Negro isolation, but to make it more intense; to back 
this isolation by law when it enforced and tactily, at least, ap- 
proved the racial restrictive covenants. The word “racial” is 
often meant to include nationality and religion, as well as race, 
by those making the covenant. A general definition of a coven- 
ant: “...an agreement not to sell, lease or permit occupancy of 
land or residential property to a member of a specific race, 
religion or national group.” '® The Chicago racial restrictive 
covenants vary in content; however, most covenants can be 
reduced to an ungrammatical sample expressing the general 
idea: 
Each party .. . does hereby covenant .. . that he will 
make no sale, contract of sale, conveyance, lease or agree- 


ment and give no license or permission in violation of such 
restrictions on provisions, which are as follows: 


1. The restriction that no part of said premises which 
in any manner be used or occupied directly or indirectly by 
any Negro or Negroes. 


2. The restriction that no part of said premises which 
have been sold, given, conveyed or leased to any Negro or 
Negroes. 


3. The restriction that no part of said premises which 
have been sold, given, conveyed or leased to any corporation 
which has one or more Negro beneficiaries .. . 

. .the term “Negro” as used herein which includes 
every person being one part or more of Negro blood, or 
being any appreciable admixture of Negro blood, and every 
person who is what is commonly known as a colored per- 
a 


During the period of the Big Migration the great numbers 
entering the city made themselves felt in the social as well as 
in the economic sphere. The Negro migrant for the most part 
unskilled, friendless and foreign in the new setting of the North, 
needed living room very badly. Since he was the latest of the 


9 Ibid., 27. 

10 National Committee Relations Advisory Council, Equal Opportunity 
in Housing, New York, 1952, 11. 

11 Chicago Council Against Racial and Religious Discrimination, On 
Restrictive Covenants, Chicago, 1945, 1. 
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migrant groups to come to Chicago and belonging as he did to 
the lower socio-economic class, the only vacated areas available 
for him were the slums. To him then was given the doubtful 
legacy of buildings already out-worn, out-lived and out-moded 
by the turn of the century — buildings that had expelled their 
former groups of living men to the north and to the west of the 
“Big City.” Yet unlike those groups in the ordinary course of 
economic advancement, the Negro would not be permitted to 
move about freely and make room for succeeding migrant 
groups. 

Following the Civil War there had been sporadic attempts 
to prevent the newly freed slaves from buying property, but it 
wasn’t until the decade of disillusionment (1919-1929) that a 
concentrated effort, backed by judicial decisions, produced the 
widespread pattern of segregated housing. 

The majority of the racial restrictive covenants appeared 
in 1927. The well-known Chicago politician, ever sensitive to 
the clamor of voting constituents, entered the scene. Jumping 
to the conclusion that since racial segregation was permissible 
in schools, transportation and the like, cities also had the right 
to pass and impose segregation laws in housing, he aided the 
expansion of white-only areas. Two-fifths of the covenants of 
Chicago were enacted between the years 1927 and 1929. By 
1930 three-fourths of all residential property in Chicago was 
bound by restrictive covenants.’” 

The area on the South Side, from 39th Street to the city 
limits on the south, and from Cicero on the west to the Lake on 
the east, was covered by 222 covenants, with the following dis- 
tribution for year of origin: 





Year Number Per cent of covenants*® 
1925-29 88 39.6 
1930-34 30 13.5 
1935-39 53 23.9 
1940-44 51 23.0 
Total 222 100.0 


12 St. Clair Drake and Horace R. Cayton, op. cit., 184. 
18 Herman H. Long and Charles S. Johnson, op. cit., 12. 
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The 222 covenants are broken up into the following types: 
Racial Restrictions Number Per Cent** 


1. All persons with lg part or more 
’ of Negro blood 183 85.1 


2. Any person with 14 part Negro 
blood or any person commonly 





known as colored 6 2.8 

3. All with 1/32 part or more of Negro 
blood 23 10.7 
4. All races except Caucasians 3 1.4 
Total 2155 100.0 


Mr. Robert Taylor, former chairman of the Chicago Housing 
Authority, said in February, 1947, that eighty per cent of the 
Chicago residential areas were covered by racial restrictive cov- 
enants.'* The importance of the covenanted areas zoned for 
homes in the city of Chicago on the South Side multiplied their 
effectiveness since they encircled the Negro districts and cov- 
ered stretches of vacant land on the south and west sides of 
the city.'’ 

The natural movement of any white group from the slum 
areas has been away from the blighted district as they advanced 
socially and economically. Unlike other people when increasing 
or decreasing desirability of the neighborhood gives them cause 
to move, the Negroes’ mobility has been restricted almost entire- 
ly within the boundaries of the area of concentration. 

The dwelling in which the materially and morally healthy 
family life may take place for the Negro must perforce occupy 
a portion of Chicago land known as the “Black Belt.” It meas- 
ures approximately seven and one-half miles in width. In it 
lives over eighty per cent of Chicago’s Negro population. 

The 1950 Census of Housing Block Statistics showed that 
the non-white family population rose from 282,244 in 1940 to 
509,512 in 1950. An area which had previously housed 13,484 
white families now had to serve 23,326 Negro families.** In 


14 Tbid., 18. 

15 Data cards on seven covenants omitted from total. 

16 Elmer Gerty, “American Ghetto,” Jewish Affairs, XI, February 1947. 

17 John Doebele, Fair Housing Practices, Chicago, Council Against 
Racial and Religious Discrimination, 1947, 3. 

18 Chicago Commission on Human Relations, op. cit., 6. 
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certain blocks there were 3,500 families and 646 roomers living 
in buildings originally designed to house 1,127 families. “One 
square mile on our South Side has a higher population density 
than is found even in Calcutta.” '° 

To provide living space for the rapidly increasing numbers, 
landlords have divided the rooms into “kitchenette” units. A 
few classic examples of such units are the following: 


7 six-flat buildings had been cut up into a total of 161 apart- 
ments. 


4 three-flat buildings had been cut up into a total of 60 small 
apartments. 


3 buildings of 8 to 30 flats had been cut up into a total of 
112 small apartments. 


5 two and three-story houses had been cut up into a total 
of 72 small apartments. 


2 buildings which housed stores on the first floor had been 
cut up into a total of 52 small apartments.” 


The Chicago Sun in 1945 published a series of stories on 
crowded living conditions in the Negro Ghetto. A typical ex- 
ample is the one cited of a wife (her husband overseas) and two 
children, age eight months and two years, living in a room with 
her sister and the latter’s three children. All seven slept in the 
same bed; because their room was located on the fourth floor, 
it was almost impossible for the children to get out and play.” 

An exposé of the slums reveals almost unbelievable cases 
of poverty in the city. A typical one is that a mother and five 
children aged twenty months to eleven years. The husband, a 
G. L, was returned from overseas duty for hospitalization. The 
mother and five children occupied three unheated rooms. Large 
holes in the walls admitted the scourge of the slums — rats. 
In the mother’s own words, “They race around the apartment 
day and night, scampering over tables and beds and getting into 
the food.” The baby’s nose was already eaten off by rats and 
its whole body lacerated. One morning the mother awakened 


19 Daniel M. Cantwell, Housing, Seminar on Negro Problems in the 
Field of Social Action, Chicago, 1949. 

20 Cayton, op. cit., 21. 

21 Reprint, Paul T. Gilbert and J. M. Klein, “Negro Housing Night- 
mare,” The Chicago Sun, January 1945. 
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at 4 a.m. to find the child almost smothered by rodents. It had 
been impossible to find any other place to live.** 

Being one of the later persons to move to the city and con- 
fined as he is to living in segregated areas, the Negro has for 
his portion the oldest part of the city with the most dilapidated 
dwellings. Concerning this, Charles 8. Johnson summarized 
the problems which face the Negro in his residential areas: 

1. The areas tend to exhibit greatest municipal neglect not 
only because old dwellings are the hardest to keep in repair, 
but because the residents themselves have the least to say about 
the services provided by the city. 

2. Structures are owned by persons other than those occu- 
pying them. 

3. Exploitation of rentals and other living costs such as 
food is prevalent. 

4. Structures are used for those purposes other than in- 
tended (stores into “kitchenette” apartments). 

5. Large numbers of boarders are to be found here. 

6. Congestion is felt in family living, in schools, and other 
public institutions. 

7. Highest mortality, death and crime rates because of un- 
regulated and frequently unsupervised group living on a low and 
depressing economic level are to be found here.** 

The unregulated profit motive is one of the greatest incen- 
tives against cleaning out the slum areas. In October, 1947, ten 
Chicago Negroes burned to death. Investigations revealed that 
the owner had bought the building in 1945 for $9,500. He cut 
apartments into one and two-room units. He collected $2,000 
in monthly rentals. A two-room apartment in the tenement 
“furnished” and including the “privileges” of sharing the 
kitchen and toilet rented for seventy-eight dollars a month. A 
Lake Front unfurnished apartment, in the same building occu- 
pied by the Mayor of Chicago, but including an in-a-door bed, 
refrigerator, private bath and kitchenette rented for $74.50 a 
month.** 

With one or two exceptions those communities with the 
largest proportion of Negroes had the highest rate of income 
going for rent. For the most part, those Negro-occupied build- 


22 Tbid. 

23 Long and Johnson, op. cit., 2-4. 
24 Cantwell, op. cit. 

25 Weaver, op. cit., 36. 
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ings from which whites moved, bring higher rates. In a survey 
sponsored by the Urban League covering 527 families the rents 
paid by whites ranged from eight to twenty dollars; those same 
flats, when rented to Negroes, ranged from twelve to forty- 
five dollars.” 

The Defender, a Chicago Negro newspaper, in a series of 
articles condemning racial restrictive covenants, revealed the 
distribution of a pamphlet to home owners in white neighbor- 
hoods in Chicago, urging the use and enforcement of restrictive 
covenants. The psychological aspect of the hysteria caused by 
the possible threat of Negro invasion led to the unscrupulous 
practices of some brokers who persuaded the home owners to 
“dump” their property at any cost. Rumors circulated that 
Negroes were moving into the neighborhood and the consequent 
wholesale dumping brought down the market value of the prop- 
erty. Brokers emphasized this threat of inundation and offered 
to “bail out” the old residences in buying the property below 
market value. When the “invasions” did begin, as inevitably 
they would where salable property was to be had, the prices 
immediately sky-rocketed. A few such cases are the following: 
a home sold for $12,500 in 1948 when a Negro moved next door; 
in 1952 it sold to a Negro for $16,500. Another home sold in 
1949 for $15,000 and to a Negro in 1951 for $23,000.”° 

Even in the matter of loans granted to Negro builders, the 
policy of such banking associations as the Chicago Mortgage 
Banking Association has been tinged by prejudice and bias. 
In their brochure listing eighty-eight lending real estate finance 
institutions, only five firms were listed as considering mortgages 
for Negroes as part of their general market. Paradoxically 
these same eighty-eight firms considered Negro clients “good 
risks” while at the same time lending for Negro home buildings 
was deemed “bad business.” 2” 

The hands of real estate boards have not been clean in this 
matter either. In 1921 the Chicago Real Estate Board unani- 
mously voted to “expel immediately, any member who sold a 
Negro property in a block where there were only white owners.” 
However, by 1925, such pressure was no longer needed because 
real estate operators, local real estate boards, financial institu- 


26 Belden Morgan, “Values in Transition Areas: Some New Concepts,” 
The Review of the Society of Residential Appraisers, Chicago, XVIII, 1952, 
9-10. 

27 Long and Johnson, op. cit., 63-64. 
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tions and title companies joined the new approach. Their chief 
instrument for exclusion was the extensive use of restrictive 
covenants. 

Membership in the powerful National Association of Real 
Estate Boards, consisting of 460 boards and 15,000 members, 
was extremely important to the professional standing of 
brokers. In 1943 the organization “sealed the fate’ of future 
Negro home owners when it published its official attitude con- 
cerning this issue, entitled Fundamentals of Real Estate Prac- 
tices. Quoted directly from the text is the following: 


The prospective buyer might be a bootlegger who would 
cause considerable annoyance to his neighbors, a madam 
who had a number of Call Girls on her string, a gangster 
who wants a screen for his activities by living in a better 
neighborhood, a colored man of means who was giving his 
children a college education and thought they were entitled 
to live among whites... no matter what the motive or char- 
acter of the would be purchaser, if the deal would instigate 
a form of blight, then certainly the well-meaning broker 
must work against its consummation.** 


Private groups have done their utmost to promote segre- 
gation by the use of various types of restrictive covenants. Gun- 
nar Myrdal points out that “neighborhood associations have 
served as organized extra-legal agencies to keep Negro and 
white residences separated.” He then remarks that in Chicago 
the Washington Park Court Improvement Association “shifted 
its function from planting shrubbery and cleaning the streets, 
to preventing Negroes from getting into the neighborhood.” *° 

A published report of the Oakland-Kenwood Property Asso- 
ciation for 1944 reported a year of intense activity and satis- 
faction. The income for the group from January to April was 
$3,518; but from May to December it was almost tripled — 
$10,516. The expenses amounted to $13,243 of which $7,294 
was for salaries, $3,067 for legal fees. This same association 
acclaimed the accomplishments for the past year as: 


1. The eviction of undesirables — Negroes — from 
dwellings at 4608 Drexel Boulevard, 44th and University, 


28 National Committee Relations Advisory Council, op. cit., 15-16. In 
November 1950, the association deleted reference to “race and nationality” 
in its brochure. 

2° An American Dilemma, New York, Harper and Brothers Publishers, 
1944, 624. 
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Northwest corner of 47th Street and Woodlawn Avenue; 


2. Successful opposition, through appearances before 
the State Legislature, to a bill to nullify race restrictive 
agreements; 


3. The initiation of suits to restrain sale to Negroes of 
four pieces of property between 39th and 40th Streets on 
Ellis and Oak Park Avenues and on Oakwood Boulevard; 


4. The initiation of suits to restrain sale to Negroes of 
seven pieces of property between 36th and 42nd Streets on 
Ellis and Lake Park Avenues; 


5. The renewal of interest in restrictive agreements 
through organization of block-by-block anti-Negro con- 
tracts. 


This was only one of seventy such property owners’ neighborhood 
improvement associations reported actively engaged in the 
spread and enforcement of racial restrictive covenants in Chica- 
go during 1944.°° The Supreme Court, in a decision handed 
down June 9, 1953, made it illegal to prosecute and enforce 
racial restrictive covenants through court action. However, 
social pressure still makes this decision “paper bound.” 

The old adage “‘actions speak louder than words” has special 
application at this time when we, as a nation, hold forth to the 
world the shining example and rewards of a democratic way of 
life. Restrictive covenants, though legally indefensible, are liv- 
ing testimonials of the complete disregard we have for what 
our words seem to convey. The Chicago pattern of segregated 
housing, past and present, clearly evinces this unfortunate truth. 

SISTER CLAIRE MARIE, O.S.F. 
Alvernia High School, Chicago, Illinois 


30 Weaver, op. cit., 48-49. 








INCONSISTENCY IN CAREER-GOALS OF 
A GROUP OF CATHOLIC NURSING 
STUDENTS 


A questionnaire was given to a group of 34 unmarried nurs- 
ing majors in a Catholic university in the State of Washington. 
The questionnaire consisted of 25 questions to be answered 
anonymously, ten questions of which requested information in 
general matters and fifteen questions of which indicated per- 
sonal attitudes towards marriage. It is the latter fifteen ques- 
tions which are pertinent to this study. 

A group of Catholic nurses was chosen (1) because they 
are American women, who, in current sociological opinion,’ 
are immersed in attitudinal conflict relative to their purpose in 
life; (2) because as nursing majors, they have expressed an 
intention of dedicating themselves to at least five years of study 
to prepare themselves for a professional status — a career- 
goal; (8) because as Catholic women, they have been reared 
in the Catholic tradition that a woman’s greatest worldly voca- 
tion is to dedicate herself to marriage and family life — a 
career-goal. 

As Catholics, these women should have the career-goal of 
marriage. As nursing majors, they have a career-goal of pro- 
fessional nursing. These goals are contradictory inasmuch as 
a woman cannot dedicate her life to both at the same time. The 
study was specifically devised to show these contradictions in 
aspirations for two careers in Catholic women, thus, to some 
degree, manifesting the fact that Catholic women have ab- 
sorbed some of the general American cultural conflict for 
women.’ 

It is unfortunate that the sample for study is small, but no 
larger group with the needed selection of traits was available. 
As a result of this limitation, any application of the data must 
be made cautiously. 


1Ray E. Baber, Chapter 21, “Status of Women: Role Confusion,” 
Marriage and Family Living (2nd ed.), New York, McGraw-Hill, 1953, pp. 
368-97. 

2 Mirra Komarovsky, “Cultural Contradictions and Sex Roles,’ The 
American Journal of Sociology, Vol. LII, No. 8, November 1946, pp. 184-9. 
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The concrete data in the questionnaire were studied statisti- 
cally* in terms of the Null Hypothesis, which states no differ- 
ence exists between the answers given by the women and what 
we would expect by chance. In order to use this technique, the 
author found it necessary to study each one of the question- 
naires and come to a value-judgment as to whether the women 
were consistent or inconsistent in answering the questions 
about marriage and the questions about professional nursing. 
On the basis of this value-judgment, it was found that 10 of 
the women were consistent in their anwers and 24 of the 
women were inconsistent. Chi Square (x?) was then used to 
test the Null Hypothesis described above. The probability of 
error (P) was also computed to show whether or not chance, 
or some real factor, is reponsible for the inconsistency. For 
example, if probability is at the 1 per cent level, there is 1 
chance out of 100 that the mathematical proof is not valid. A 
summary of these data follows in chart form. 















































CONCLUSIONS: 
CONSISTENT (10) INCONSISTENT (24) N=34 
NOYES X?2 P NO YES xX? P 
Question 4 6 3 44 2 iZ 8 _-_ — 
Question 5 5 4 — — 9 16 144. (37 
Question 6 6 3 44 ~ .26 18 7 4.0 02 
Question 7 6 3 44 = .26 20 5S 784 MNe< 
public pri. public pri. 
Question 8* 6 1 900 Oe 10 11 _- — 
Question 11 : ey dime 1 3 39% Ole 
Question 12 0 4 2.24 .08 4 2 93 Oe 
Question 13 oS 100°” Zo S 7 2.56 .06 
Question 15 3 $3 —- — 10 15 6A 22 
Question 16 Oo wie ue 3 2 29 Ue 
man job man job 
Question 187 7. 64 S32 6085 18 1 1348 Ole 
Question 19 o so wie soe 20 $ HY Ve 
Question 20 2 8 2.50 .06 3. I? 916 Ole 
Question 23 8 1 400 .02 18 S 6.26 Ole 





Question 24 —_—- — — ext sees ae: rants 





* “Public” and “private” are basis for choice instead of “yes” and “no.” 
+ “Man” and “job” instead of “yes” and “no.” 


* For assistance in the mathematical work, the author is indebted to 
William F. Tronca. 
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The pertinent questions in the questionnaire were 4, 5, 6, 7, 
8, 11, 12, 18, 15, 16, 18, 19, 20, and 24, which will be given in 
statement form in the subsequent pages. 

1. The over-all conclusion was that the women were incon- 
sistent rather than consistent in their indications of career- 
goals. There seems to be little difference in the age of the con- 
sistent and inconsistent women, and, therefore, probably little 
connection between the age-factor and inconsistency. The age 
level was 18-40, but 77 per cent were under 21 years of age. 
Sixty per cent of the consistent group were under 21, and 75 
per cent of the inconsistent were under 21. Thus, 40 per cent 
of the consistent group were over 21. The latter groups, how- 
ever, are too small in number to be significant. 

2. Questions 4 and 5 of the questionnaire asked the follow- 
ing: “Did your father attend high school?” and “Did your 
mother attend high school?” These questions were considered 
relevant because parents’ experience with formal schooling or 
the lack of it might serve as social pressure compelling the 
daughter to struggle for some modicum of economic stability 
in choice of a mate or in refusing to share the economic for- 
tunes of another in marriage. 

The women’s inconsistency was not connected with the 
father’s high school attendance, but there seemed to be a trend 
favoring the mother’s attendance. Thus, if the mother had 
attended high school, her daughter tended to be more inconsist- 
ent. 

3. Question 6 asked “Did your father attend college?” It 
was found that the women’s inconsistency was connected with 
the father’s attendance at college. This connection was statisti- 
cally significant. Those whose fathers did not attend college 
were more inconsistent than those whose fathers did attend 
college. However, the same trend was indicated for those who 
were more consistent in their career-goals. 

4. Question 7 asked “Did your mother attend college? It 
was found that the women’s inconsistency was connected with 
the mother’s college attendance. It was statistically significant 
that the mother did not attend college, meaning that those 
whose mothers did not attend college were more inconsistent 
than those whose mothers did attend college. Thus, from the 
answers to Questions 6 and 7, it can be seen that those women 
whose fathers and mothers did not attend college were more 


3 Cf. Kamarovsky, p. 188. 
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inconsistent than those whose fathers and mothers did attend 
college. Perhaps this indicates a greater mental conflict on the 
part of the woman who comes from a family that has not been 
subjected to college attitudes, and hence she finds it difficult to 
make up her own mind in her new environment. 

5. Question 8 asked “Did you attend a private (parochial) 
or public high school?” It was found that those who were most 
consistent were those who had attended public schools. This 
was very significant statistically, for it was at the 1 per cent 
level of probability. For those who were inconsistent, chance 
alone could account for the mathematical connection between 
their inconsistency and their attendance at private schools; 
however, it seems readily understandable that the private 
school, which in this case was the Catholic parochial school, 
prepares for the Catholic marriage goal, and, thus, throws the 
Catholic women into conflict when they decide to prepare for 
another career-goal, whereas the heterogeneity of the public 
school training program may prepare one to adapt more readi- 
ly to conflicting situations. 

6. Question 11 asked “Do you plan to marry?” This ques- 
tion had the highest mathematical significance for both con- 
sistent and inconsistent groups. Inconsistency and the plan to 
marry was significant at the 1 per cent level. Consistency and 
plans to marry were also highly associated, for the consistent 
girls indicated preference for marriage rather than nursing as 
a career. The significance of this question for the inconsistent 
group is based upon the fact that the crux of their own indeci- 
sion is their doubt as to the relative merits of nursing and 
marriage. 

7. Question 12 asked “Do you wish to work for awhile be- 
fore marriage?” Of those consistent, all wanted to work, but 
the number of women involved was too small to be considered 
mathematically. Of those inconsistent, it was statistically sig- 
nificant, at the 1 per cent level of probability, that they wanted 
to work before marriage. Hence, inconsistency was connected 
with the desire to work awhile before marriage. 

8. Question 13 asked “Do you want to work after mar- 
riage?” For those consistent, the trend was reversed inasmuch 
as most said “‘no,” but the number involved was too small to be 
significant. Those inconsistent wanted to work after marriage, 
a point significant at the 5 per cent level. It will be noted that 
the inconsistent women are here consistent by their contradic- 
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tion of their answers to Question 11. However, it is possible 
that working after marriage be a temporary stint in the eco- 
nomic world to assist the husband in financial difficulties. 


9. Question 15 asked “Would you be willing to marry im- 
mediately afeer graduation?” The inconsistent showed their 
inconsistency again by saying “yes.” The answers for the con- 
sistent may be accounted for by chance mathematically, but it 
would be understandable why they should answer in the affir- 
mative, if they are to be consistent. 


10. Question 16 asked “Do you think children are neces- 
sary in marriage?” (which question implies acceptance of the 
responsibility of giving time and energy to the care of children 
rather than dedication to work outside the home). The answer 
was “yes” for both consistent and inconsistent, and this an- 
swer was statistically significant at the 1 per cent level for both 
groups. 

11. Question 18 asked “If you were offered a job and a 
proposal of marriage from an acceptable man at the same time, 
which would you choose?” There was inconsistency in both 
groups, significant at the 5 per cent level for the consistent 
group, and at the 1 per cent level for the inconsistent group. 
It is also interesting that six people in the inconsistent group 
could give no answer to this question; whereas, only one of the 
consistent group seemed to have this difficulty. 


12. Question 19 asked “If you fell in love before gradua- 
tion, would you quit school to marry?” The consistent group 
remained consistent, but the explanation may be made in terms 
of chance mathematically. The inconsistent group swung over 
to the “no” and their inconsistency is here significant at the 
1 per cent level. 


13. Question 20 asked ‘Would you be willing to work a year 
or two before marriage?” The consistent favored “yes,” and 
so did the inconsistent, the latter being significant at the 1 per 
cent level. Note that this question rephrases question 12, and 
that the answers for both groups remain practically the same. 


14. Question 23 asked “Are you engaged at the present 
time?” The consistent group said “no,” significant at the 2 per 
cent level; and the inconsistent said “no,” significant at the 1 
per cent level. Thus inconsistency is more associated with no 
engagement than consistency is, although both states of mind 
are connected with the fact that neither group is engaged at 
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present and thus is not faced with the immediate need of mak- 
ing serious choices. 

15. Question 24 asked “Who is the most successful woman 
you know?” This question resulted in so few answers that it 
could not be handled statistically. But the very fact that the 
women could not give a historical or living personification of 
their goals is important because it indicates lack of a well or- 
ganized goal pattern on the part of the women studied. 

ANITA YOURGLICH 
Seattle University, Seattle, Wash. 























NEWS OF SOCIOLOGICAL INTEREST 


Report on the Second World Congress of Sociology, Liége, Belgium, 1958 


Under the auspices of UNESCO and the Belgian government, nearly 
300 persons registered at one or other of the sessions of the Second World 
Congress of Sociology, held at Liége, Belgium, August 24 to September 1. 
North and South America, Great Britain, the non-communist countries of 
Europe, Africa, Australia, Indian, Japan, and Turkey were represented. 
Members of the American Catholic Sociological Society were Rev. F. Richard 
Burke, S.J., Rev. Joseph Schuyler, S.J., and the present reporter. 

The meeting in the morning of August 24 found the audience some- 
what saddened by the memory of the Association’s first president, Profes- 
sor Louis Wirth of the University of Chicago, who had died in May 1952, 
and one of the first Council members, Professor Theodor Geiger of Den- 
mark, who had died the following month. The reading of the vast program 
of prepared papers began in the afternoon of the first day. There were 
three main sections, each with one or more Chairmen, and a Rapporteur 
who had received the papers in advance, and whose business it was to 
give some critical appraisal of them, to orientate the audience who might 
otherwise have found their diversity somewhat distracting. All papers 
and speeches were given in either French or English, with admirable con- 
current translation into the one or the other language for those who did 
not know them both. 

Professor David Glass of the London School of Economics was the 
Chairman of the first section: Social Stratification and Social Mobility. 
He proposed twelve basic questions which might be asked of a random 
sample of adults in every country for a cross-national empirical study of 
the subject. Four sessions were then devoted to the reading of a large 
number of papers on social class and mobility, or an analysis of educa- 
tional attainment in France, Finland, Germany, Great Britain, Holland, 
Japan, Sweden, the U.S.A., the U.S.S.R., and elsewhere, some of them 
general, some proposing a definite theory, such as that of Stuart C. Dodd 
and his co-workers at the University of Washington Public Opinion 
Laboratory. 

Members of the Congress were provided with an excellent banquet and 
entertainment by the City of Liége on Tuesday evening, and on Wednes- 
day afternoon they went by canal and boat and coaches to the Dutch city 
of Maestricht, where another reception awaited them. 

On Thursday morning the second section, that on Intergroup Conflicts 
and their Mediation, was introduced by Professor Arnold Rose of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota as Rapporteur, under the Chairmanship of Dean 
Georges Davy. General papers were read in the morning, during which 
Mrs. Jessie Bernard of Pennsylvania State College (the only woman later 
to be appointed to one of the Association’s committees) reported on the 
application of the theory of games of strategy as a basis for a modern 
sociology of conflict, which she had included in her valuable study of 
Current Research in the Sociology of Conflict prepared for the Association 
under the auspices of UNESCO. In the afternoon two sessions were held: 
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one on International Conflicts under the chairmanship of Professor Robert 
C. Angell of the University of Michigan (later to be proclaimed as the 
Association’s second President); followed by one on Industrial Conflicts, 
presided over by Professor Georges Friedmann, of the Centre d’Etudes 
Sociologiques of Paris. Later, there was a formal reception at the Palace 
of the Province of Liege. 

The next day, the first division of the third section, on Recent Develop- 
ments in Sociological Research was chaired by Professor A. N. J. den 
Hollander of the University of Amsterdam. Then followed concurrent 
sessions on this division, and those on Industrial Conflicts, International 
Conflicts, and, on Saturday, a division of Section Two, chaired by Professor 
E. Franklin Frazier, on Racial and Cultural Conflicts and their Mediation. 
On Saturday morning, and on Monday, the second division of the third 
section was held: on the Training, Professional Activities, and Respon- 
sibilities of Sociologists, under the chairmanship of Professor Morris Gins- 
berg, and with Professor Everett C. Hughes of Chicago University, and 
Professor Georges Friedmann, as prepared discussants. 

Members especially enjoyed the excellent concert provided on Saturday 
evening by the Folklore Society of Fanny Thibout, and Sunday afternoon 
was devoted to a motor coach trip to d’Eupen Malmedy, Spa and surround- 
ing country, with a banquet at Chaudfontaine in the evening. On Monday 
the sessions began once again. 

An outstanding feature of the Congress was the excellent organiza- 
tion by the local committee, headed by Professor René Clemens of the 
University of Liége, in whose main building the sessions were held. Be- 
cause all the papers were available in advance, mimeographed and bound 
in book form, at a price of $3.00 for each of the three sections, those who 
could find time to read them before the sessions began, were fully informed 
as to their content. Unfortunately, the papers were so numerous that 
discussions at many of the sessions were either non-existent or of very 
short duration. The one session, held on the last Monday under the chair- 
manship of Professor Angell, which was devoted entirely to discussion, 
proved the value, both for interest and for the exchange of ideas, of 
having more meetings of this kind at future Congresses. At this session, 
Madame Alva Myrdal, the charming, competent director of the Social 
Sciences Department of UNESCO, asked for ideas to help UNESCO to 
make use of sociological research in seeking for the ultimate causes of 
international conflicts, and in using sociological knowledge for manipulat- 
ing attitudes and to help various groups in the making of decisions. Many 
discussants had various ideas to offer at this session. 

The new headquarters of the Association is at Skepper House, 13 
Endsleigh Street, London, W. C. 1, under the general direction of the 
Executive Treasurer, Mr. T. B. Bottomore, from whom copies of the 
various papers can probably be obtained. 

Eva J. Ross 
Trinity College, Washington, D. C. 


* * * 


New York, N.Y. A new organization, The Population Council, Inc., 
has recently been established as a non-profit corporation in order to en- 
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courage research and education concerning the relationship of the world’s 
population to its material and cultural resources. 

The Council plans to study the problems of the increasing population 
of the world, to support research, and to make known the results of such 
research. It will serve as a center for exchange of facts and information 
on population questions and cooperate with individuals and institutions 
having similar interests. 

The trustees of The Council are the Messrs. Frank G. Boudreau, Det- 
lev W. Bronk, Karl T. Compton, Frank W. Notestein, Frederick Osborn, 
Dr. Thomas Parran, John D. Rockefeller, III, and Lewis L. Strauss. 

Thee Council does not plan to conduct research or educational activi- 
ties with its own staff. It has already made a small number of research 
grants to universities and other established organizations, and has estab- 
lished a number of fellowships for the training of students in the field of 
population. 

The purpose of The Council’s fellowship program is to assist in the 
advanced training in the study of population of students in the social and 
natural sciences at the predoctoral or postdoctoral levels. The Council is plan- 
ning to grant approximately six fellowships (for study in the United States 
and elsewhere) during the academic year 1954-55, to be divided between 
students from the United States and from other countries. Fellows will 
normally receive suport for full-time work for a period of about one year. 
The basic stipend at the rate of $2500 per year may be supplemented to 
provide for maintenance of dependents, and especially in the case of foreign 
students, for travel or exceptional expenses. It may be diminished to take 
account of lesser needs or partial support from other sources. Somewhat 
larger stipends may be granted to postdoctoral than to predoctoral fellows. 
Preference will be given to candidates who are not over forty years of age. 

For information or application forms relating to this program, in- 
quiries should be addressed to Mr. Frederick Osborn, Executive Vice-Presi- 
dent of The Council, 230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. Applications 
for fellowships for the academic year should be received before February 
1, 1954. 


* * * 


State College, Pa. The Pennsylvania Sociological Society held its 
annual meeting on October 10, 1953, on the Penn State campus. The busi- 
ness session was presided over by Brother D. Augustine, F.S.C., Ph.D., 
who was honored with election as president of the organization for 1954. 
Brother Augustine is head of the Sociology Department at La Salle Col- 
lege, Philahelphia, Pa. 


* * * 


Chicago, Illinois. Dr. James E. McKeown, Assistant Professor of So- 
ciology at DePaul University, served as a discussant of the papers in the 
theory of social problems sections of the 48th annual meeting of the 
American Sociological Society held at the University of California in 
Berkeley in August 1953. 

On December 5, Dr. McKeown addressed the Catholic Psychological 
Society of Chicago on the topic, “A Sociologist Looks at Psychology.” The 
discussion leader of this paper was Dr. Paul Mundy of Loyola University. 
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Notre Dame, Indiana. Dr. John J. Kane, head of the Sociology Depart- 
ment at the University of Notre Dame, is the author of an article on the 
latest Kinsey report in the December issue of the Voice of St. Jude, which 
is published at 221 West Madison Street, Chicago. 


ok * * 


Chicago, Illinois. The Chicago chapter of the American Catholic 
Sociological Society held its fall meeting at Mundelein College on December 
12, on which occasion the topic was “The Changing Parish.” The speakers 
were the Rev. Patrick Curran, Holy Angels Parish; the Rev. Maurice 
Amann, O.F.M., Corpus Christi Parish; and the Rev. Jean Marie Jammes, 
a French priest who has recently completed his work for the doctorate at 
the University of Chicago. Chairman of the meeting was Dr. Paul Mundy 
of Loyola University, president of the Chicago chapter. Miss Rosemary 
Graham, president of the Sociology Club of Mundelein College, assisted in 
the arrangements and invited the members and guests to tea after the 


meeting was concluded. 
* * * 


New York, N.Y. A new UNESCO publication, The Catholic Church 
and the Race Question, by the Rev. Yves M.-J. Congar, O.P., was released 
for general distribution in November. The 62-page booklet is available for 
forty cents from the Columbia University Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 
21, ined. 


* * * 


Chicago, Illinois. The Second Conference on Research in Intergroup 
Relations, made possible by a grant from the Field Foundation to the 
National Association of Intergroup Relations Officials, was held on the Uni- 
versity of Chicago campus December 28-30, 1953. The University’s Com- 
mittee on Education, Training and Research in Race Relations were hosts 
to the affair. 

Robin Williams, author of The Reduction of Intergroup Tensions and 
Director of the Social Science Research Center at Cornell University, spoke 
at the Conference Banquet, December 29. His topic was “The Status of 
Research in Intergroup Relations: Recent Trends and Present Needs.” 
The Conference program included papers by Ronald Freedman of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, on “Population Trends and Intergroup Relations,” 
and by Gardner Murphy, Research Director of the Menninger Foundation, 
on “Personality and Intergroup Relations.” 

The Conference was open, without charge, to practitioners, research- 
ers, and students in the field of intergroup relations. Further informa- 
tion may be obtained by writing to: Miss Helen E. Amerman, Research 
Conference Co-Ordinator, Box 53, Social Science Building, University of 
Chicago, Chicago 37, Illinois. 


















| BOOK REVIEWS | 


BROTHER GERALD J. SCHNEPP, S.M., Editor 
St. Louis UNIVERSITY, ST. LOuIs 3, Mo. 


Industrialism and the Popes. By Mary Lois Eberdt, C.H.M., 
and Gerald J. Schnepp, S.M., New York: P. J. Kenedy & 
Sons, 1953. Pp. xxii+245. $3.50. 

In view of the importance assigned by the popes to the prop- 
er organization of economic life, it is essential that Catholic 
social thinkers concentrate upon this key objective. As an aid 
to such study, the compilation of papal documents so painstak- 
ingly gathered by the authors should prove of the highest value. 
The scope of treatment is broad, with nearly half the book de- 
voted to “social principles which indirectly refer to the Indus- 
try-Council Plan.” 

There is a minimum of commentary and explanation. Such 
an approach permits more extensive quotations from the popes, 
without making the book too large. On the other hand, it limits 
the usefulness of the treatment for beginners or even for social 
scholars who are not familiar with the background literature 
used by the authors. 

In the commentary itself there are some points which are 
at least debatable. Thus, there seems to be confusion between 
labor participation in managerial decisions on the plant level 
and labor’s place in industry-wide councils. The popes have 
urged the former as desirable, but not as a right, whereas the 
latter is considered a strict right. Again (p. 156) the authors 
apply to current conditions a 1931 commentary by Pope Pius 
XI on income distribution. In this country, at least, there has 
been an enormous change in distribution patterns in the ensuing 
two decades. 

The authors should be congratulated for their research and 
scholarship as evinced in Jndustrialism and the Popes. We may 
well hope that it will be followed by other works applying these 
principles to the American scene. 

JOHN F. CRONIN, SS. 

National Catholic Welfare Conference, Washington 5, D. C. 


Soziale Theorie des Betriebes. By Franz H. Mueller. Berlin: 
Duncker and Humblot, 1952. 


As a systematic study of the economic, legal, and social 
nature of the factory, this book aims to correct a common error: 
our failure to see two elements of our economy as distinct and 
autonomous, if related, units. These two are the factory, insti- 
tution of distribution and enterprise. For historical reasons, 
the factory has been treated in its several aspects as business. 
Business law, business financial and economic methods and con- 
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cepts of business social relations have been applied to it. The 
law and the concept of contract is a notable example. 

It is about time that this distinction between the factory and 
the business — which has been made before — gained a foot- 
hold in public opinion. For about thirty years a small group 
of men have been insisting on it. This book belongs with the 
efforts of Eugene Rosenstock-Huessy, Ernst Michel, Hyacinthe 
Dubreuil and others, and it should be read with their works as 
one corpus. It is important to note that a more comprehensive 
list of their names is given in the foreword to Ernst Michel’s 
Sozialgeschichte der Industriellen Arbeitswelt. It is too bad 
that they are not similarly emphasized in this volume. 

As a member of a sz7all, growing manufacturing organiza- 
tion, this reviewer is currently engaged in a policy discussion 
which exemplifies the argument of Part I of this book. In our 
organization the purchasing agent reports to the production 
manager in the plant — an uncomfortable relation whose illo- 
gical nature is aptly described by Professor Mueller. 

This book should be read by all who are concerned with the 
factory — as workers or employers; as professional men in the 
legal, economic, or social sciences; or as educators. It is writ- 
ten so that it will be more readable to the latter two groups 
than the first. This leaves a gap which must some day be filled 
in. The brief statement starting at the top of page 206 is an 
excellent piece of expression, illustrating a step in this direction, 
which could be further developed. This statement should be- 
come classic. 

As a contribution to our welfare, this book is of the highest 
importance. All that remains is the problem of following it up 
— establishing its message as common knowledge. That is a 
task for more than one or a few men and for which this re- 
pa among others, will gladly join hands with Professor 

ueller. 


Cleveland, O. 


EDWARD F. LITTLE 


Basic Sociology. By E. J. Ross. Milwaukee: The Bruce Pub- 
lishing Company, 1953. Pp. viiit+424. $4.00. 


Sociology teachers looking for a good recent text for intro- 
ductory courses will welcome Basic Sociology by Eva J. Ross. 
Instead of merely revising her 1939 edition of Fundamental 
Sociology, the author has added several chapters including 
recent empirical research. The text is written to meet the needs 
of two classes of students: those for whom the course will be 
terminal, as well as for those who are planning to take advanced 
courses in sociology. For this reason, the material is selected 
carefully so as to present an introduction to the field and its 
methods, as well as specific knowledge, both sociological and 
non-sociological, which is basic for an understanding of soci- 
ology as a science. 
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Part I includes the usual chapter headings on sociology and 
social science, community organization, heredity, environment, 
human origins, social process and change. Part II takes up the 
fundamental institutions. Each chapter contains the definitions 
of basic concepts according to the classic writers in the field as 
well as the data of recent empirical research. Excellent supple- 
mentary material given in the appendices will be helpful in case 
the text is used for two semesters. These contain a summary 
of social thought, fundamental principles of Christian social 
philosophy, and questions, report topics, and a carefully select- 
ed bibliography for each chapter. 

The text might be criticised for the emphasis on theories 
and concepts rather than on the multiplicity of recent research 
findings. Yet the author answers this criticism in her state- 
ment of purpose. The approach is sociology as a science rather 
than as social philosophy. This scientific, up-to-date text is a 
very welcome addition to the field especially for Catholic soci- 
ologists. 

SISTER MARY EDWARD HEALY, C.S.J. 
The College of St. Catherine, St. Paul, Minn. 


The Structure of Society. By Marion J. Levy, Jr. Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1952. Lithographed. Pp. xvii+ 
584. $6.00. 


The basic problem of this book was first formulated in a 
remarkable paper written by a Harvard group of young social 
scientists of whom Levy was one; however, it was buried in a 
philosophical journal which probably has not come to the at- 
tention of many sociologists. Like most theory the book makes 
for hard reading. Those who abhor all sociological considera- 
tions above the level of abstraction characteristic of college 
texts or survey courses might easily be led to lay it aside as 
“too difficult to understand.” Of course, obscurity is not a re- 
liable index of profundity, a criticism frequently leveled against 
the author’s master, Talcott Parsons. Levy’s failing, if any, 
lies perhaps in the opposite direction. Particularly when he 
tries to apply his most general generalizations to concrete 
“structures” (uniformities of social action), the author has a 
tendency to belabor the obvious. He also uses a rather particu- 
laristic terminology, but this is a common habit of theoreticians, 
and perhaps even germane to the enterprise. For familiar words 
have a way of being loaded and misleading where rigorous pre- 
cision is essential, so that neutral symbols are preferable even 
if they make communication more difficult. 

With this warning for the unwary reader we hasten to add 
that in our opinion this is a most welcome and thoroughly 
scholarly monograph which is apt to clear away much accumu- 
lated rubbish in the conceptual armory of sociology. Levy tries 
to operate with a minimum of basic ideas (and terms) and 
makes an effort to derive all additional concepts and proposi- 
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tions systematically from earlier ones. Moreover he is a master 
of painstaking and airtight definitions. Step by step he gropes 
closer to his ultimate aim: a theoretical system of general rele- 
vance to the structure and functioning of society. While the 
goal is set high, the immediate scope of the present study is 
relatively limited and simple. Its problem is this: what are the 
most general internal conditions without which it is unthink- 
able that any virtually self-sufficient and self-perpetuating 
social system could be maintained in existence for any length 
of time. The author arrives at a set of “requisites” which — if 
his theory is correct — one should be able to discover in all 
. empirical societies. Of course the reader will soon become 
aware that most, if not all of the “structures” discussed by 
Levy, namely, structures of role differentiation, solidarity, eco- 
nomic allocation, political allocation, and so on, have been 
treated before under some other term, such as cultural uni- 
versals or “major” institutions. But the merit of this study 
does not lie in pointing out that such analytic structures are 
universal, but in the attempt to demonstrate why they must be 
universal. 

To do justice to a book of this type and to discuss the prob- 
lems which it raises in one’s mind would require a review article 
of some length such as could have been tolerated only in the days 
of lower printing costs and more patient readers. All we in- 
tended and were able to do here was to bring to the attention 
of the readers of this journal an important contribution to sys- 
tematic theory which seems to deserve careful consideration. 
Even those among us who concentrate primarily on teaching 
will find many suggestions for more systematic and orderly 
treatment of sociological matters in class, together with many 
rigorous definitions of sociological terms which might even ap- 
peal to their sophisticated students. 

E. K. FRANCIS 
University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Ind. 


Peter E. Dietz, Labor Priest. By Mary Harrita Fox. Notre 

e University of Notre Dame Press, 1953. Pp. v+285. 

50. 

The American Labor movement was subjected to a terrific 
propaganda barrage by many radicals imported from Europe 
during the late 1880’s and early 1900’s. The position of the 
Catholic Church leaders was clear, forceful, and challenging. 
Cardinals William O’Connell, James Gibbons, and John Farley 
spoke frequently in favor of labor. Bishop James McFaul in 
1908 dedicated his Labor Day sermon to the rights and obliga- 
tions of both labor and management while Bishop Thomas Lillis 
and the renowned Archbishop Ireland did likewise. However 
it was the organizing genius of Father Peter E. Dietz in Ohio 
who was able to unite three million Catholics through their 
organizations into a federation against radicalism. 
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From 1900 to 1918, four of the executive board members of 
the American Federation of Labor were Catholic. About fifty 
presidents of the International locals of the Federation belonged 
to the Catholic Faith. Father Dietz visited these labor leaders 
and induced most of them to join the Militia of Christ for Social 
Service, an organization aimed to combat socialism in America. 
Later the Militia of Christ was absorbed into the American 
Federation of Catholic Societies which in turn was taken over 
by the National Catholic Welfare Council in 1917. A practical 
result of Father Dietz’s work was the identification of the 
American Federation of Labor’s reconstruction program after 
World War I with that of the Bishop’s Program for Social Re- 
construction. 

This is the story plus many more interesting events in the 
life and labor of Father Dietz, which Sister Mary Harrita Fox 
presents to her readers in her well documented and splendidly 
written account of this devoted priest. The research is a definite 
contribution both to the history of American unionism and the 
Catholic Social Apostolate. It is highly recommended for both 
students and teachers in the field of labor and sociology. 

WALTER L. WILLIGAN 
St. John’s University, Brooklyn 6, N. Y. 


Statistics for Sociologists. Revised Edition. By Margaret Jar- 
man Hagood and Daniel O. Price. New York: Henry Holt 
and Company, 1952. Pp. xii+575. $5.75. 

Authors of statistics textbooks face an embarrassing dilem- 
ma. If they present their material in its proper mathematical 
perspective, they exclude non-mathematical readers, and these 
include a great many serious students’ who need statistical 
methods for their research. On the other hand, if they try to 
minimize the mathematics of an essentially mathematical sub- 
ject, they lay themselves open to the charge of superficiality. 

Hagood and Price have done their best to solve this dilemma. 
They have stripped away the mathematics to such an extent 
that the reader needs nothing but a smattering of elementary 
algebra to follow the treatment. Yet the book is by no means 
superficial. The mathematics is gone; but the implications of 
the absent mathematics are discussed in a good deal of detail. 
Then, too, there are certain statistical questions whose solutions 
depend rather on scientific logic than on mathematics and these 
are treated soundly and thoroughly. A good example of the use 
of scientific logic in the book is the discussion of the use of 
significance tests when all the units in a limited universe have 
been surveyed. Thus suppose that a correlation of 0.515 has 
been found between per cent of farms reporting running water 
in dwelling and number of non-white farm operators per 100 
white farm operators in 31 economic areas in three southern 
states. Is there any justification for applying a significance test 
to this correlation coefficient? The question is discussed in the 
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form of a dialogue between two hypothetical discussants, “A” 
and “B.” (See pp. 420-423.) The 31 areas cannot be regarded 
as a sample of any real universe; in fact they constitute an 
entire real universe by themselves. But can they be regarded 
as a sample of some hypothetical universe, and, if so, how can 
the latter be described? Hagood and Price have no dogmatic 
answer to the problem, but the discussion is very instructive. 
It makes the reader realize that, if he uses significance tests in 
situations like this, he is responsible for explaining what they 
can be understood to mean. 

Thoughtful discussions like this one make the book valuable. 
The only really satisfactory way to understand statistical 
method is to study advanced calculus and then tackle one of 
the standard texts on mathematical statistics. However, the 
student who cannot afford the time to do that can learn a good 
deal about the subject from a book like Hagood and Price. 

PAUL HANLY FURFEY 
Catholic University of America, Washington 17, D. C. 


Parent and Child. By James H. S. Bossard. Philadelphia: 
University of Pennsylvania Press, 1953. Pp. 308. $5.00. 


The day-to-day interaction of family members may be noth- 
ing but obvious monotony for the untrained observer, but for 
James H. S. Bossard it provides shrewd insights into family 
behavior which he shares with student and lay reader alike in 
this, his thirty-first book. 

Through judicious use of the case study method he has ex- 
plored hitherto neglected areas such as, for example, the effects 
on childhood development of each of the following: a sequence 
of parents, interclass marriage, overage parents, occupation of 
parents, and childhood visiting. Especially delightful is the 
chapter on the role of domestic animals in family behavior, to- 
gether with the instructive description of the response evoked 
by this study when it was first published in Mental Hygiene: 
over 1,000 letters came to the author, over 125,000 reprints were 
distributed. 

Particularly interesting are the chapters on the small family 
system and the large family system. The former, defined as a 
family of two or more adults and one to three children, repre- 
sents an adaptation “to the demands of modern life, but small 
families provide a poor kind of training to meet its require- 
ments” (p. 93). On the other hand, the large family system 
produces a different personality type; its members take many 
crises in stride; it emphasizes the group rather than the indi- 
vidual; it develops consensus which gives unity to the group; 
much of the disciplining is done by siblings; and it tends to 
facilitate a more balanced conception of child-rearing problems. 
In brief, the advantages of the large family system which have 
been extolled by Catholic writers for many years, are here for 
the first time demonstrated by empiric research. True, this 
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chapter is based on a pilot study; but the author has assured 
this reviewer that the final report, now in preparation, will bear 
out these conclusions — and many more — in favor of the large 
family as a millieu for the wholesome development of children 
and parents. 

The final chapter presents a challenge to a deep-rooted belief 
of many child study experts: “that the patterns of personality 
are formed in the first few years of life... .” Bossard states 
that this theory “is wholly untenable to me,” and gives four 
reasons for his position. He offers a revision of the theory: that 
family influence operates throughout life, that personality de- 
velopment is a never-ending process, and that the influence of 
parents is greatest, “not in the child’s first years, but when the 
child passes through the stages of development that the parent, 
did when the child knew him” (p. 298). No doubt many parents 
have been discouraged when told, in effect, that their efforts 
were useless after the child passed his sixth or seventh birth- 
day. Bossard’s challenge calls for a re-examination of the “evi- 
dence” on which this assumption is based and a consideration 
of the observations he makes to support his contention. 

This book, then, has much to offer for parents and coun- 
selors, for students and researchers. Free from the stuffiness 
and jargon which characterize much of our literature, it is none- 
theless a scientific study which opens new vistas in the continu- 
ing search for the explanation of human behavior. 

GERALD J. SCHNEPP, S.M. 
Saint Louis University, Saint Louis 3, Mo. 


The Anarchist Prince. The Biography of Prince Peter Kropot- 
kin. By George Woodcock and Ivan Avakumovié. London: 
T. V. Boardman & Co. Ltd., 1950). Pp. 463. 21/net. 


This volume fulfills the need for a study of Kropotkin which 
does not obscure his importance as a geographer and sociologist. 
Since Kropotkin never worked in a “eoeal vacuum,” his geo- 
graphical and geological studies greatly influenced his sociolog- 
ical thought. This, plus an abiding interest in the cooperative 
institutions of medieval Europe, impelled Kropotkin to chal- 
lenge the emphasis of Darwin and the Neo-Malthusians on the 
struggle for existence with the theory of “mutual aid” operat- 
ing in the evolutionary process. 

Kropotkin’s insistence upon “mutual aid” as a natural law 
governing the evolution of the social species did much to secure 
the recognition of the role of cooperation in the evolution of life. 
To Kropotkin the “sociability” of primitive man was his great- 
est advantage in the struggle for life and ascendancy in the 
animal world. Living in a society, man developed a “collective 
sense of justice” without which social life would be impossible. 
Thus also Kropotkin considered “mutual aid” and “sociability” 
the foundations of every “creed” of social ethics. 
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These concepts were used by Kropotkin to implement his 
conviction that the breakup of the state would inevitably result 
in the formation of “free associations” in a “free communist 
society.” Here is seen the influence of Herzen, Chernyshevsky, 
Proudhon, and Bakunin and the concern of the Narodniks and 
Nihilists with social ethics and criticism of Russian social insti- 
tutions. Yet, Kropotkin rejected the utilitarianism of the Nihi- 
lists by emphasizing the role of cultural values in the develop- 
ment of the “well-integrated” individual in a society of “free 
associations.” This led Kropotkin to formulate theories regard- 
ing the integration of industry and agriculture to end the dicho- 
tomy of mental and manual labor. 

Kropotkin’s dislike of violence and his incurable optimism 
caused him to substitute “sociability” for discipline as “the 
strongest factor” in unifying the “oppressed” against their 
“oppressors.” This unrealism ultimately estranged him from 
most anarchists and later led him to the sad conclusion that 
“while anarchism was ready for the world, the world was not 
ready for anarchism.” The immoral statism of the Bolsheviks, 
after his return to Russia in 1917, confirmed his belief and he 
died in 1921 as their bitter but respected foe. 

This study is marred by a few errors in historical interpre- 
tation and an incomplete index. Nevertheless, it is a valuable 
contribution to an understanding of the man who did so much 
to systematize anarchist thought. 

JOSEPH O. BAYLEN 
Agnes Scott College, Decatur, Ga. 


The Organizational Revolution. By Kenneth E. Boulding. New 

York: Harper and Bros., 1953. Pp. xxxiv+286. $3.50. 

If this book, the second in the series on the Ethics and Eco- 
nomics of Society sponsored by a study committee of the Na- 
tional Council of Churches, is any index of the other books in 
the series, the National Council will have fathered some very 
controversial ethical commentaries on American economic life. 
Not only is Professor Boulding’s book extremely controversial 
— witness the many critiques — which are included as part of 
the text but it is an extremely exasperating book as well. Un- 
doubtedly this is due in part to the complexity and ambiguity 
of the facts with which he is dealing. There is hardly a gener- 
alization made which is not in one sense immediately qualified. 
On the other hand, some of his concepts like that of “organiza- 
tion” and “organized society” are drawn too vaguely. 

If one can prescind from the many important and contro- 
versial but side-issues contained in this book, the heart of his 
discussion proceeds as follows. The last century has witnessed 
the rapid rise of many large-scale organizations. This has radi- 
cally transformed our society from one in which coordination 
of social action was achieved more or less unconsciously through 
the mechanism of the market, to one in which coordination is 
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attempted through conscious decisions made among the various 
organized groups. 

This “politicizing” of the economic sphere has created a 
“sticky” price system, at least in some parts of the economy, 
with the result that any monetary deflation leads to a decrease 
of output and a corresponding decline in employment, rather 
than in a decrease in prices. Thus highly organized societies 
like our own have no alternative to constant inflation, except 
depression. 

On the level of ethical dynamics Professor Boulding has 
other serious misgivings about the consequences of the organi- 
zational revolution. In a brilliant restatement of Dousseau’s poli- 
tical problem, he raises the question of what institutions are 
better able “to create artificially a situation in which the con- 
flict between the personal and the general interest is not so acute 
as to cause a breakdown of ethical conduct, so that within reason 
the individual in acting in his own interest is also acting in the 
general interest” (p. 215). 

The difficulty facing a society with many organized groups 
with regard to this problem is that individual interests appear 
to be less yielding to the general interests of society because 
they become identified with loyalty to one’s group, and what- 
ever is good for the group is assumed to be good for the soci- 
ety. This results in conflicts and coercion among the various 
groups and the ethical problem is intensified, not relieved. 

Professor Boulding’s suggested remedy for this conflict is 
that the interaction of these organized groups must itself be 
organized, must be integrated through “the spread of the ideal 
of responsibility and organs of control” (p. 218). And so what 
he has been referring to all along as our “organized society” 
appears to be unorganized and what he has called the “‘politi- 
cizing” of social action is really not a fact of social life today, 
but rather the looked-for answer to the problems indigenous to 
a society composed of highly organized groups. Professor Bould- 
ing, for the most part of his work, has confused an “organized 
society” with a “society containing organized groups.” 

Unfortunately he does not mention the Industry Council 
Plan or some similar organizational device as a possible answer 
to the problem of integration. As a matter of fact the problem 
is only stated, and never really explored. Nevertheless, it is 
fortunate that he raises for our Protestant brethren the very ques- 
tion the answer to which forms the core of Catholic social teach- 
ing and to which Catholics can give at least some tentative 
answers. 

RUSSELL BARTA 
Nazareth College, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Stand und Stindeordnung in Weltbild des Mittelalters. By 
Wilhelm Schwer. Paderborn: Verlag Ferd. Schdéningh, 
1952. Pp. 99. $1.75. 
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Rev. Nicholas Monzel, successor to the late Rev. W. Schwer 
in the chair for Christian Social Theory in the School of Divini- 
ty at the University of Bonn (Germany) deserves our special 
gratitude for editing and annotating this second edition of 
Schwer’s truly important monograph on status and the system 
of social estates in the Middle Ages. This scholarly treatise 
deals with the question of the origin of the idea of corporatism 
in the intellectual and social history of the West and dispels the 
rather persistent notion that the concept of functional repre- 
sentation has its roots in the social order of the Middle Ages. 
Father Schwer shows convincingly that the Middle Ages had, 
it is true, “vocational groups” or fraternities, but no vocational 
group order. The medieval social order was, rather, largely 
based on inherited rank or position. It was, in other words, 
characterized not so much by the cooperative spirit of ‘“fellow- 
ship” as by the feudal idea of “lordship” or mastery. Disap- 
pointing as it may be to the “medievalists” among us, even the 
craft guilds, while acting fraternally in their internal affairs, 
often formed indeed “a conspiracy against the public” or con- 
trived “to raise prices” — and this occurred by no means only 
towards the end of the Middle Ages — (Adam Smith, Wealth of 
Nations, Ch. x, part 2). 

Professor Monzel amplified the second edition of Father 
Schwer’s treatise by adding a concluding chapter of his own. 
Therein he takes issue with some of Schwer’s definitions and 
propositions. His remarks are even more “disillusioning” than 
is Schwer’s inquiry. Father Monzel particularly objects to 
to Schwer’s adoption of the term Berufsstinde (vocational es- 
tates), which is (or was) the customary German translation of 
the terms ordo, ordines (collegia, corpora), used in the papal 
encyclicals. Some of Monzel’s objections apply just as well to 
our term “vocational groups.” 

FRANZ H. MUELLER 
The College of St. Thomas, St. Paul 1, Minn. 


The Nature of Choice in Casework Process. By Anita J. Faatz. 
Chapel Hill: The University of North Carolina Press, 1953. 
Pp. xli+141. $3.00. 

For caseworkers who have been trained in the Functional 
method, this book most probably will be considered another 
giant oak, similar in stature to A Changing Psychology in So- 
cial Casework, grown from the seed planted by Otto Rank, be- 
tween 1924 and 1939 at the Pennsylvania School of Social Work. 
And, as a result of this doctoral dissertation, Miss Faatz, as the 
years progress, will probably be awarded a place of honor near 
Jessie Taft and Virginia Robinson. 

For caseworkers who are not of the Functional school, how- 
ever, this book will be almost meaningless. Few non-functional- 
ists will read it from cover to cover, and of those who do, very 
few will feel that they understand it. The reasons for this are 
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many: Functionalists discuss individual concepts of their 
method with brilliance, but they seem unable to present a clear 
synthesis of all the concepts; they intrigue caseworkers with 
some of their strong convictions, but they soon lose them in a 
labryinth of unfamiliar paths of thought. 

Part I presents a brief history of the development of the 
Functional method; its four chapters are the most intelligible 
sections of the book. Part II discusses the dynamic nature of 
choice, based upon Rank’s concept of the will, which “is inti- 
mately and inextricably related to every other concept in this 
casework theory.” The basic casework assumption, derived 
from Rank’s theory of personality, is that “the source of heal- 
ing is within the individual, if he can be helped to reach it; 
that he alone can uncover and know the problem; and that in 
the last analysis it is he who holds the ultimate power to use 
or not use help, he who determines the level upon which he will 
use it.” Functionalists subscribe to this absolutely and allow 
for no exceptions; other caseworkers find a great deal of truth 
in it, but they want to qualify it and apply it individually to 
different clients. The unwavering faith in the client’s unlimited 
potential for helping himself strikes the non-functionalists as 
pushing a good idea too far. 

REV. FELIX P. BIESTEK, S.J. 
School of Social Work, Loyola University, Chicago, IIl. 


Employee Welfare and Benefit Programs (Research and Tech- 
nical Report 7). Industrial Relations Center, University of 
Minnesota, November, 1950. Dubuque: Wm. C. Brown, 1950. 
Pp. iv+49. $1.00. 


Use of Factorial Design In Industrial Relations Research (Re- 
search and Technical Report 6). By Clarence W. Nelson, 
Industrial Relations Center, University of Minnesota, No- 
i 1950. Dubuque: Wm. €. Brown, 1950. Pp. iii+52. 


Job Evaluation Practices (Research and Technical Report 9). 
Industrial Relations Center, University of Minnesota, Aug- 
ust 1951. Dubuque: Wm. C. Brown, 1951. Pp. iv+67. $1.50. 
For their possible interest to sociologists in the fields of in- 

dustrial sociology or research, these three monographs of the 

Industrial Relations Center of the University of Minnesota are 

here reviewed together. 

In the first, nine brief articles record the proceedings of a 
conference held March 23-24, 1950, with the Cooperation of 
the Twin Cities Chapter of the Society for Advancement of 
Management, through the Center for Continuation Study at the 
University of Minnesota. They provide a convenient summary 
of issues for thought and study in the whole field of welfare 
and pension schemes. Arthur Altmeyer distinguishes public 
schemes as constituting two lines of defense against human des- 
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titution. The first is contributory social insurance; the second 
is public assistance. His article analyzes historical develop- 
ments in this country whereby the second line is taking over 
major portions of the total problem, while the first proves to 
be a “Maginot Line.” 

Herbert R. Northrup displays some reasons why union- 
management welfare and pension plans may not be able to de- 
liver what they promise despite current popularity. In high- 
lighting their eligibility conditions, universality, and types of 
financing, he raises the interesting question as to whether bar- 
gained pensions decrease labor mobility and reduce older work- 
ers’ employment opportunities. Abner Brodie speculates on the 
costs of an adequate system of social security in relation to the 
productivity of the economic system as a whole. Lane Kirk- 
land finds that practically all pension plans are contributory in 
some sense, and analyzes especially the tax considerations which 
favor non-contributory types of plans. 

Very definitely, Edwin E. Witte argues in favor of contribu- 
tory measures with relation to both public social security pro- 
grams as well as private health and welfare programs. Regard- 
ing the usual industrial pension plan, he distinguishes according 
to the manner in which the plan is set up. Thus, in the absence 
of funding and vesting of employee pension rights, he doubts 
the wisdom of contributory measures whether the industrial 
pension program be established unilaterally by management or 
by collective bargaining. 

Other interesting articles in this quite convenient survey 
of the issues in pensions and welfare programs deal with actu- 
arial problems, and the economics of the individual firm con- 
cerned with welfare and security programs. A summary of 
the profit sharing method and motif, by Robert S. Bartman, 
closes this report. 

The burden of the second study under review is an explana- 
tion as to how to apply factorial design, a form of variance an- 
alysis, to comparison of concrete situations in industrial rela- 
tions with a view toward rating them in the light of given ob- 
jectives. Thus, in a given plant of considerable size, the ques- 
tion of introducing one of two types of training may arise, and 
the problem of choosing one may be considerable. By controlled 
experimenting with each method, anyone would suspect that the 
more desirable method would reveal itself. The use of fac- 
torial design as outlined in this “how to do it” manual for the 
industrial relations research worker, is scheduled to help along 
the revelation by making it possible to include more facts, and 
to study not merely correlation between variables but interac- 
tions between factors and combinations of factors. 

The study is a kind of tool in the “kit” of the industrial 
relations worker anxious to bring to his task the value of stat- 
istical procedures but not trained in those procedures profes- 
sionally. As usual in these matters, it is up to the investigator 
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himself, as a human being more than anything else, to select the 
relevant factors before applying this technique to bring into 
relief what is significant in the comparisons at hand. It is a 
way of appraising significance, not really discovering it, there- 
fore. But this being said, for one who can now handle simple 
correlation and standard deviation, the use of factorial design 
may open up areas of research whose discovery would more than 
pay for the effort involved — an effort rendered much less labo- 
rious by this very interesting monograph. 

Job Evaluation Practices gives the proceedings of a confer- 
ence held December 12, 1949, at the Center for Continuation 
Study, University of Minnesota and provides an “evaluation” 
of job evaluation. The variety of authorship and viewpoint 
make it a quite self-contained treatment, not without value as 
a text-supplement for some of the labor economics courses in 
the liberal arts colleges which serve as vehicles for appropriate 
course work in industrial relations as well. After definition and 
historical development of job evaluation, summarized by Stanley 
P. Farwell, President of Business Research Corporation, Chi- 
cago, the varied basic systems of application are enumerated 
by Raymond E. Kirkpatrick, head of the Wage and Salary Ad- 
ministration Section of Socony-Vacuum. Two further articles 
bring out the limitations and values of job evaluation from 
union viewpoints particularly. Two others handle what might 
be called the preliminary and actual mechanics of evaluation 
with emphasis for line and staff positions. 

JAMES J. MCGINLEY, S.J. 
Fordham University, New York 58, N. Y. 


Adjustment to Physical Handicap and Illness: A Survey of The 

Social Psychology of Physique and Disability. By Roger 

G. Barker, in collaboration with Beatrice A. Wright, Lee 

Meyerson, Mollie R. Gonick. New York: Social Science Re- 

search Council, 1953. Pp. v+440. $2.00. 

World War II has greatly increased the number of indi- 
viduals who face the problem of adjustment to physical handi- 
caps. This problem has practical importance as well as scientific 
significance for the understanding of human behavior as affected 
by change in physical condition. 

Dr. Barker and his associates conceive personal adjustment 
to physical handicap as a problem in social psychology, i.e., in 
terms of a deviation in physique upon the personality and social 
behavior of the individual. The above research people have not 
limited themselves to a mere critical appraisal of the literature 
of the field which they have presented to the reader but they 
have also attempted to develop a theoretical framework of the 
interrelations between the constitutional disabilities and illnes- 
ses and the person’s reaction to them. 

The conceptual system of explanation elaborated cannot ex- 
pect to gain universal acceptance by workers in the field, since 
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there are wide theoretical divergencies among students of per- 
sonality. They unfortunately fail to recognize the scholastic 
concept of personality. However, Dr. Barker and his colleagues 
do challenge existing theories which have not been so carefully 
formulated. 

The authors present a critique of several hundred studies in 
the field, of adjustment to physical handicap and illness. Their 
main conclusion is that research in this field too often has had 
serious limitations either in method or in the small number of 
cases studied with the result that findings frequently are sug- 
gested rather than conclusive. The chief value of the Social 
Research Council’s memorandum will be in its stimulation of 
further research with greater precision in definition of concepts, 
more rigid methods of formulating and testing hypotheses, and 
with sufficient numbers of cases to permit adequate statistical 
treatment. 

This critique is an excellent reference volume for those en- 
gaged in the treatment and counseling of the handicapped. 

WALTER L. WILLIGAN 
St. John’s University, Brooklyn 6, N. Y. 


Cowdry’s Problems of Aging, Biological and Medical Aspects. 
Third edition edited by Albert I. Lansing. Baltimore: Wil- 
liams and Wilkins Company, 1952. Pp. xxvii+1061. $15.00. 


A Social Program for Older People. By Jerome Kaplan. Min- 
neapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1953. Pp. xiii+158. 
Only the last 90 pages of Cowdry’s classic, now competently 

edited and brought up-to-date by Dr. Lansing, are of direct in- 

terest to sociologists. The first 36 chapters of this gigantic and 
comprehensive volume, comprising sections I (Biological and 

Cellular Problems of Aging) and II (Clinical and Organic Prob- 

lems of Aging) are, with one exception, wholly concerned with 

the biological and medical aspects of aging. The exception is 
an excellent chapter (7) by Louis I. Dublin on “Longevity in 

Retrospect and in Prospect,” which will be of special interest 

to students of demography. 

The last part of the work, Section III, is concerned with 
“Social and Economic Problems of Aging,” including four well- 
written, survey-type chapters on Trends, Older Workers, Roles 
and Status of Older People, and Personal Adjustment in Old 
Age. Among the authors are such familiar names as Hauser, 
Shanas, Havighurst, and Cavan. 

Each of the chapters of this book is written by an expert 
in the field, making it an excellent reference work for your 
library on gerontology, even though its direct value for those in 
the social sciences is somewhat limited. 

In many respects, Jerome Kaplan’s slender, but thoughtful 
volume, is a “how-to” book, concentrating more on how to de- 
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a group activity for older people than on gerontological 
theory. 

“This publication has been prepared to provide some guide- 
posts for the development of group activity for the older citi- 
zens of this country — those approximately 65 years and 
older” (p. xi). Mr. Kaplan writes as a group worker who has 
had a good deal of practical experience as a worker in a public 
welfare program dealing exclusively with the older age group 
— an almost unique program in the United States. 

Among other subjects, the author includes practical chap- 
ters on the social group worker, the volunteer, organizing a 
group, selecting a program for a group, the role of the homes 
for the aged, camping out for older people, plus some excellent 
material on making posters for meetings, how to word invita- 
tions, and a sample recreation schedule. Workers in the field 
will find this volume of great practical value and all students 
of gerontology will learn something from the many case his- 
tories and practical examples presented by the author. 

A note of commendation should be added for those who were 
responsible for the especially attractive typography and layout, 
which give the book a pleasing appearance. 

DONALD J. THORMAN 
Loyola University, Chicago 11, Ill. 


God And The Unconscious. By Victor White, O.P. Chicago: 
Henry Regnery Company, 1953. Pp. xxv+277. $4.00. 
With courage and competence Father White has successfully 

grappled with some of the thorniest problems that have beset 
theologians since the rapid rise of research in the field of depth 
psychology. Writing for the general reader by including the 
expert and specialist, the author tackles the relationships be- 
tween depth psychology and the principles of Christianity. 

Since popular writings on a variety of subjects have been 
rife for many decades with references to the “unconscious,” 
readers will be gratified to follow Father White’s exposition on 
the subject. In an attempt to clarify some of the confusion that 
has arisen in latter days about the “unconscious,” the author 
offers a chapter on “Freud, Jung and God,” which shows the 
vast differences between Freudian and Jungian psychology. 

Catholic readers in particular will find the following chap- 
ters very rewarding: “Frontiers of Theology and Psychology,” 
“Psychotherapy and Ethics,” “The Analyst and The Confessor,” 
and “Gnosis, Gnosticism and Faith.” 

In facing the very broad area to which he addresses himself, 
Father White aptly quotes St. Augustine: “Let us, on both sides, 
lay aside all arrogance. .. . Let us seek [truth] lovingly and 
tranquilly.” It is precisely this orientation which gives great 
strength to this work. He does not claim to have all the an- 
swers; with calmness and scholary endeavor he has pointed up 
many of the areas which await further study and more detailed 
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research. In many instances he indicates the design which the 
research might well follow. Long awaited, a book of this type 
can serve as the stimulus to the discovery of more knowledge 
on the problems that plague the depth psychologist as well as 
the ascetical theologian. 

TRAFFORD P. MAHER, S.J. 
Saint Louis University, Saint Louis 3, Mo. 


From Lenin To Malenkov: The History of World Communism. 
By Hugh Seton-Watson. New York: Frederick A. Praeger, 
1958. Pp. xv+877. $6.00. 


The best evaluation of this work is the author’s own: “Read- 
ers who seek to understand the whole phenomenon can hope to find 
only partial enlightenment in these pages ....” (p. viii). It is 
not, as the subtitle indicates, a history of world communism, 
but rather an analysis of the relationship between communist 
movements and social classes. The fourth of the book that is 
devoted to the internal affairs of the USSR is an admirable job, 
though for reasons known to himself the author never mentions 
such excellent studies of the Soviet class structure as David 
Dallin’s The Real Soviet Russia and The New Soviet Empire. 

The author also competently treats communist movements 
in Europe, about which he had previously written The East 
European Revolution. His analysis of Latin America is much 
less satisfactory, since he makes no reference to Eudocio Ra- 
vine’s superior commentary, The Yenan Way. The weakest part 
of this work is the section on China. Judging from his foot- 
notes and bibliography, the only U. S. Government publication in 
which he has confidence is the State Department’s “white 
paper,” which attempts to explain its own soft policy towards 
communism in China. While on the one hand Seton-Watson dis- 
misses most criticisms of this disastrous policy as “fantastic” 
(without, however, naming one of them), he does frequently refer 
in a favorable manner to publications of the Institute of Pacific 
Relations. 

On page 333, we read “In industrial societies the main sup- 
port of communists comes from the working class.” Never- 
theless, Seton-Watson does not have a single paragraph on com- 
munist activities in the United States, not to mention the spe- 
cific activities of some important American labor unions. Com- 
munism in Great Britian (the author’s own country) is also 
passed over in silence. By his intentional exclusion of commu- 
nist espionage and sabotage, the author precludes discussion of 
the stealing of atomic and other government secrets. 

Seton-Watson repeatedly insists upon the fact that all com- 
munist movements are controlled by Moscow. He regards the 
internal threat of communism as “in part a police problem.” 
What other measures governments should take are not de- 
veloped. On page 350, there appears a condemnation of “mass 
witch-hunting” without, however, a single reference to a speci- 
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fic instance — unless the undefined allusion to “irresponsible 
demagogues” (p. 275) might be taken as censure of the Senate 
Subcommittee on Internal Security for its exposure of the In- 
stitute of Pacific Relations. (One of the authors upon whom 
Seton-Watson relied has taken refuge behind the Fifth Amend- 
ment.) 

The bibliography lacks balance, especially with regard to 
communist China. If the author had read such staunchly anti- 
communist publications as the New Leader, he could have com- 
pensated for the bias which he must have acquired from the per- 
usal of the periodicals and newspapers to which he admits great 
debt. Students will discover many worthwhile suggestions and 
analyses in this book. On the other hand, they must be advised 
to examine other sources as imperative correctives of the au- 
thor’s deficiencies. 

WILLIAM A. NOLAN, S.C. 
Institute of Social Order, Saint Louis 3, Mo. 


Current Soviet Policies. Edited by Leo Gruliov. New York: 

Frederick A. Praeger, 1953. Pp. vit+269. $6.00. 

The subtitle of this volume is “The documentary record of 
the Nineteenth Communist Party Congress and the reorganiza- 
tion after Stalin’s death.” While many readers will not have 
time to work their way through the 400,000 words of transla- 
tion from the Russian, all who wish a brief, enlightening sum- 
mary of what Russia is now up to will find it in the introduction 
written by Leo Gruliov. There is also a lengthy index and a 
serviceable glossary of Soviet jargon and doubletalk. Much 
valuable analysis is contained in the critical footnotes. 

Translations from the Russian were made by the Joint Com- 
mittee on Slavic Studies, appointed by the American Council 
of Learned Societies and the Social Science Research Council. 
This same committee also publishes a weekly Current Digest 
of the Soviet Press, condensed from translations of more than 
sixty Soviet periodicals and newspapers which, because of abso- 
lute communist discipline, express only the official party line. 
College libraries should provide, not only the present volume, 
but also the weekly digest. Both are indispensable to scholarly 
work on contemporary Soviet matters. 

WILLIAM A. NOLAN 
Institute of Social Order, Saint Louis 3, Mo. 


In The Minds of Men. By Gardner Murphy, with Lois Barclay 
rs ad New York: Basic Books, Inc., 1953. Pp. xiv+306. 
4.50. 

An American missionary with twenty-seven years of experi- 
ence in India once said that the only thing true for the whole of 
India is that it is hot. If the reader keeps this in mind while 
reading In The Minds Of Men, he will get as good an idea of 
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present-day India, its problems, its attitude towards the West, 
as can be had from books. 

The author describes his work as a “non-technical report 
of my impressions regarding social tensions in India and re- 
garding the many constructive forces working for national 
unity” (p. xiii). The book proves to be more than that. The 
author’s role in this UNESCO-sponsored study was that of a 
technical consultant on research methods. He did not set up his 
own research projects or pick his own research teams. Rather 
he could only determine what kind of research the Indian uni- 
versities were capable of and interested in doing, and then use 
the UNESCO funds available to bring them together and assist 
them in setting up the projects in which they had interest. 

This would seem to be a serious limitation to genuine re- 
search work, and it is for experts on research to determine the 
validity of methods and techniques used in this study. Never- 
theless, this can be said. In The Minds Of Men represents the 
American author’s evaluation of data gathered by the Indian 
research teams. The author accepts their data and quite fre- 
quently, in his evaluation, accepts and confirms the conclusions 
they drew from that data. The end product is a highly readable 
and very creditable presentation of human behavior and social 
tensions in India today. 

Worthy of special mention is the chapter, “Report of Toler- 
ance and Tension in Indian Child Development,” compiled and 
written by the author’s wife, Lois Barclay Murphy. The fruit 
of her own studies and observations, the chapter is a penetrat- 
ing analysis of the life and needs of Indian children and should 
prove invaluable to educators in India. 

A follow-up study to this one in ten or fifteen years would 
be most valuable and desirable. 

JOHN F. KENNEY, S.J. 
St. Xavier’s, Patna, Bihar, India. 


Where Peoples Meet. By Everett Cherrington Hughes and 
Helen MacGill Hughes. Glencoe (Ill.): The Free Press, 
1952. Pp. 204. $3.50. 


Until quite recently race relations courses in American col- 
leges have been concerned almost exclusively with Negro-white 
interaction and the multiple problems resulting therefrom. The 
present volume tackles the wider subject of racial and ethnic 
frontiers. The great social upheaval of this century results from 
rapid demographic and social mobility. The industrial revolu- 
tion has thrown all types of ethnic groups into close contact, 
groups which are prone to evaluate the introduction of new 
groups in terms of a threat to the security found in the “old 
order.” We accuse the Jews of being clannish and individual- 
istic; yet, at the same time, we erect all kinds of barriers to 
prevent their assimilation. We speak of the Mystical Body at 
the same time that we recognize the large following Senator 
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McCarran’s views on immigration restriction have among the 
faithful. The authors lay the challenge of prejudice at our own 
doorstep by pointing out that many of the social scientists now 
studying racial and ethnic relations are doing so from an ethno- 
centric point of view. For example, we tend to show little in- 
terest in the contacts of peoples outside the United States. 

The authors do not hesitate to use loaded terminology in 
discussing the role of religious institutions in ethnic relations. 
“The Christian churches and sects preserve the fiction that no 
one is quite born a Christian” (p. 120). They likewise seem to 
confuse the terms “Protestantism” and “secularism.” The im- 
plication that most non-Catholics in America are Protestants 
leads the authors to treat the current emphasis on materialistic 
and secular values as a direct outgrowth of the Reformation. 
Similarly, there is only partial truth in their belief that the 
great danger to the Church stems from the fact that social mo- 
bility involves movement toward Protestantism. The emula- 
tion of upper-class models of behavior by Catholics undoubtedly 
does lead to leakage from the fold; but the individuals lost to 
Catholicism are not necessarily attracted to Protestantism — 
unless, of course, one uses this term in the overly flexible sense 
employed by the authors. 

In spite of these limitations, this book is a valuable addition 
to the literature. The concluding appendix contains several 
articles by the first-named author which deal with ethnic rela- 
tions and were previously published in various journals. 

RICHARD C. LEONARD 
Mount St. Mary’s College, Emmitsburg, Md. 


Adam in Ochre. Inside Aboriginal Australia. By Colin Simp- 
son. New York: Frederick A. Praeger, 1953. Pp. 221. $5.00. 
Colin Simpson, a radio broadcaster, accompanied the Arn- 

hem Land expedition of 1948 to obtain material for the Aus- 

tralian Broadcasting Commission. The National Geographic 

Society, the Smithsonian Institution, and the Australian Gov- 

ernment were co-sponsors of the expedition and have authorized 

publication of the scientists’ researches elsewhere. 

Mr. Simpson writes a rambling account for the lay reader. 
Although some pretentions are made at scientific accuracy, es- 
pecially in a Supplement (pp. 199-218) and Glossary (pp. 219- 
221), this description of Australian aboriginal life on three res- 
ervations reads exactly like the sensational story one might ex- 
pect in a radio broadcast. From time to time, however, the au- 
thor, irked at the ill-treatment and exploitation to which these 
natives have been subjected since 1788, raises his voice in de- 
fense of the “miserablest people in the world.” He is extremely 
severe in his criticism of psychologists who try to measure the 
aboriginals intelligence with tests developed in a civilization 
strange to him, and of those who call in question the natives’ 
initiative, enterprise, musical and artistic ability, character, 
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educatibility, etc. Treatment of these stone age people by the 
Australian government is labeled unfair and hypocritical and 
in contravention to the United Nations’ Charter which Aus- 
tralian representatives helped write at San Francisco in 1945. 
Simpson’s concluding paragraph is well worth the price of the 
book : 
I think it a valid conclusion to say that the aboriginal Aus- 
tralian is no more dirty than we should be without benefit 
of soap and in the same environment; no more ignorant 
than we should be without literacy; no more circumscribed 
in skills than we should appear to be were we cut off from 
technological training; no less worthy of enlightened treat- 
ment than any other native people; no less permeated with 
all that signifies the human species; and, of course, no 
better than we are (p. 197). 
SYLVESTER A. SIEBER, S.V.D. 
Loyola University, Chicago 11, Ill. 


A Short History of Civilization. By Henry S. Lucas. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1953. 2nd edition. Pp. xi+ 
1002. $6.50. 

The deservedly popular textbook of Professor Lucas, first 
published in 1943, appears now in its second edition. It opens 
with an account of the beginnings of man, the nature of his cul- 
ture, the dawn of culture in the stone age, and concludes with 
a chapter entitled “Some Problems of the Present.” Only the 
final chapter seems to have undergone extensive revision to in- 
clude historical developments in the last ten years: the use and 
the threat of nuclear weapons, the United Nations, the end of 
imperialism in Asia, the Iron Curtain, and the Cold War. The 
other chapters show only minor changes. 

Chapter fifty-one, Scientific Naturalism, includes sections 
on the revival of scholastic philosophy, the Catholic revival in 
France, the Oxford Movement, Protestant and Catholic insti- 
tutions and associations (Society of St. Vincent de Paul, Flem- 
ish Boerenbond, “Jocists,” the Grail), the Catholic reaction to 
modernism. Chapter forty-nine presents a sketch of the growth 
of social studies: history, geography, archaeology, anthropo- 
logy, economics, and sociology. Chapters on Byzantine and 
Arabic civilizations and their influence on medieval culture, and 
one on medieval inventions and technology, show that there was 
a continuity rather than the long-accepted discontinuity between 
medieval and Renaissance culture. 

In the preface to this second edition the author counsels his 
readers “to read extensively in important literature such as 
Plato’s Republic, the Gospels, the Acts of the Apostles, Bede’s 
Ecclesiastical History, Dante’s Divine Comedy, or Calvin’s In- 
stitutes,” a bit of advice which one would like to hope will be 
followed. ERNEST KIUZER, O.S.B. 
St. John’s University, Collegeville, Minn. 
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The Return Of Germany. By Norbert Muhlen. Chicago: Henry 

Regnery Company, 1953. Pp. 310. $4.50. 

This is an excellent study of the two Germanies as they have 
developed since the war. The author is a journalist born and 
educated in Germany and now living in this country. He there- 
fore not only understands Germany but — and this is the rarer 
thing — he knows what has to be explained to the American 
reader. 

The book combines reporting with analysis and explanation 
of why the Germans have reacted as they have since the war. 
The reporting is good and the explanation is that of a sound 
continental mind interested in Germany’s place in a future 
peaceful Europe. The analysis of Western Germany contains 
little that the reader cannot find elsewhere; the description of 
Eastern Germany, however, offers oth factual information and 
sound analysis this reviewer has not found in other sources. 

Muhlen maintains that most Gerrnans have remained unpoli- 
tische throughout the Nazi period, the war, and the reconstruc- 
tion. Viewing public life like the weather — a topic for con- 
tinual conversation about which they can do nothing — they 
seek only to preserve their private lives from political inter- 
ference. The author does find some hope in the young Germans 
who have come of age since the war, both in Western Germany 
and in the Red Reich. His conclusions about the future of Ger- 
many, and therefore the future of Europe and to some extent 
the world, are neither optimistic nor pessimistic. In this sense 
he is a realistic journalist who reports what he has seen and con- 
jectures no more about the future than the evidence warrants. 

His conclusion is that Western Germany, especially the free 
city of Berlin, is the European bastion against Soviet imperial- 
ism and that it is to the interest of the free world to promote 
the development of an independent, free state in Western Ger- 
many and to pray for its ultimate fusion with the Red Reich 
as a free German state. 

THOMAS P. NEILL 
Saint Louis University, Saint Louis 3, Mo. 


Nationalization in Practice: The British Coal Industry. By 
William Warren Haynes. Boston: Division of Research, 
Graduate School of Business Administration, Harvard Uni- 
versity, 1953. Pp. xviii+413. $4.00. 

While the Bevanites press on for nationalization even of 
agricultural land, and the trade unions shy away from further 
nationalization at all, it is helpful to read a carefully prepared 
estimate of the actual results of nationalization in Britain’s coal 
industry. Dr. Haynes’ study is a survey of the administrative 
problems met and solutions offered when government takes over 
a running enterprise of large dimensions. But it throws light on 
many other phases in addition to his main concern of admini- 
stration. Drawing on five years of experience, the author re- 
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veals much fruit from having inspected his subject at first hand 
— in and around the mines themselves — as well as from hav- 
ing combed the pertinent literature quite thoroughly, it appears. 

In brief, his history of the industry in question rehearses 
about all the problems which one knows gradually caught at the 
throat of Britian’s coal industry: increasing unit costs due to 
the physical nature of the underground deposits, fluctuating 
profits, lack of technological advance, and very unstable em- 
ployment. These added up to inadequacy of production even in 
good times. Nationalization occurred in 1946. Since then, out- 
put has risen more than would have probably been the case 
otherwise, but there seems to be an all-around chagrin at the 
total effect from nationalization. Strikes and absenteeism have 
not notably decreased. Centralization of decision making has 
become an administrative roadblock to efficiency. Basic prob- 
lems of guiding investment still remain on the agenda of the 
public entrepreneur. Industrial relations are about as they were 
prior to nationalization. And the sum of wage costs and ma- 
terial costs now shows an advance beyond productivity, necessi- 
tating price increases on the part of the National Coal Board 
— by statutory obligation to balance books every bit as realistic 
as the economic drive to satisfy stockholders. 

This book is a magnificent illustration of the role of man- 
agement in large governmental enterprises. Its unique con- 
tribution is precisely in the fact of concentrating on manage- 
ment’s function. But it is not surprising that labor issues are 
at stake in almost every chapter. Peculiarly enough, national- 
ization has put a premium on big, industrial unionism, and has 
brought about concessions leaning toward closed shop, check- 
off, and similar provisions, in public employment. Hence Dr. 
Haynes’ book is highly recommended for background reading 
in following up three interests: public worker problems, ful- 
fillment of managerial tasks by public boards when government 
takes over a going industry, and the general subject of govern- 
ment-economy relationships. 

JAMES J. MCGINLEY, S.J. 
Fordham University, New York 58, N. Y. 


Educational Sociology, by Florence Greenhoe Robbins. New 
York: Henry Holt & Co., 1953. Pp. xiv+529. $4.75. 


As a textbook for a course in Educational Sociology, Flor- 
ence Greenhoe Robbins’ book should prove quite adequate. 

After orientating the student in the field of educational soci- 
ology, she divides the subject matter into its three logical parts; 
the social and cultural orientation of the child; the social and 
cultural aspects of the school; and the integration of both with 
the community. 

The theory of educational sociology, an explanation of socio- 
logical terms, and applications of the theory to practical situ- 
ations are ever-present throughout the book. 
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As befits a former student of Lloyd Allen Cook, whose book 
was reviewed in these pages about three years ago, the influence 
of the ideas of John Dewey are present. They do not, however, 
form the pattern of the book, but rather serve to draw atten- 
tion to the study and understanding of the child in the process 
of education. We would take exception to the statements con- 
cerning the universal practice of masturbation (p. 47, 67). The 
use of the picture sequence to show the continuity of social learn- 
ing seems very worthwhile (pp. 285-300). 

It seems to this reviewer that, on the whole, the book could 
be used to very great advantage either as a text or as a refer- 
ence book. 


EUGENE JANSON, S.M. 
Assumption High School, East St. Louis, IIl. 

















SHORT NOTICES 


The Racial Integrity of the American Negro. By A. H. Shannon. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: Public Affairs Press, 1953. Pp. 262. $3.25. 

Senator Bilbo has gone to his reward, but he has his heir in the field 
of race relations. That heir is a former chaplain of the Mississippi State 
Penitentiary, the author of this book. His present theme is the theme of 
a lifetime: The presence of the Negro in America is fatal to white racial 
purity; hence he must go. Back to the Congo! Surely he will see the need, 
even out of regard for his own racial purity. But if he doesn’t go willingly, 
let him be sent! Give newly married colored couples a one-way honeymoon 
trip back to Africa. Thus in fifty years our troubles will be over. 

The book is a slight reworking of materials thirty years old. It gives 
no suggestion that America is in an all-out effort to organize the forces 
of decency — in a world two-thirds colored — against Communist brute- 
force. The author does not so much as mention the truths held “self- 
evident” by the founding fathers: human equality and inalienable rights. 
Christianity itself is referred to by the reverend author only as having 
failed to insist upon racial purity. The idea that an aroused Christianity 
could make America the happy home of God’s children of whatever race 
goes unspoken. For this minister, apparently, Christ came to save — not 
souls — but the purity of the white race. The book should be enthusiasti- 
cally received behind the Iron Curtain. 

JOHN E. Coocan, S.J. 
University of Detroit, Detroit 21, Mich. 


The Making of a Moron. By Niall Brennan. New York: Sheed & Ward, 

1958. Pp. xii+189. $2.50. 

It is a commonplace that much of our modern industry imposes a 
subhuman standard of work upon its employees. The late Eric Gill’s in- 
dictment of machine industry is still within memory. Mr. Brennan, an 
Australian writer now living in London, on the basis of his own experience 
with various kinds of factory and other work, documents this indictment. 
The Use of Morons, Muscle and Mind, Craft and Clerks, Ambitions Awry, 
The Breakdown of Business, The Motives of Management, The Mutilation 
of Man, and The Making of Man, are chapter headings of his book. He 
cites common instances in which mental defectives were found to work 
more reliably and efficiently than their normal working companions, then 
relates the case of such a mentally defective but faithful worker whose 
ambition to have a car led him to murder and rob his best friend. The 
murderous workman was declared subnormal and sentenced to life im- 
prisonment. Comments Mr. Brennan: “If those whom we know to be 
morons can move so freely among us, it is we normal men-in-the-street 
who might be forced to reconsider our own sanity.” He sees no solution 
to the problem of the dehumanized workman unless individual good em- 
ployers take a courageous and generous initiative to restore their employees 
to a realization of their true nature as fully developed human beings. 

ERNEST Kizer, 0O.S.B. 
St. John’s University, Collegeville, Minn. 
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When Peoples Speak to Peoples. By Harold E. Snyder. Washington: 
American Council on Education, 1953. Pp. xiii+206. $3.00. 
International cultural relations — the interchange between nations 

of ideas, information, experience, and cultural materials to promote mu- 
tual understanding — is a relatively new endeavor to most Americans. 
Drawing heavily upon personal experience, the author briefly traces one 
important phase of this development, the work of the Commission for Edu- 
cation Reconstruction. Organized by the American Council on Education, 
this agency acted as a semi-official “clearing house” which translated the 
efforts of many diverse private groups into effective programs of educa- 
tional reconstruction in war-devastated areas. 

The second part of When Peoples Speak to Peoples considers the 
various kinds of action programs of international cultural relations and 
briefly reviews each in terms of purpose, characteristics, advantages, dis- 
advantages which are often overlooked, and research and evaluation which 
have been made on each program. An inexperienced group considering a 
project of cultural relations would find the analysis very helpful. How- 
ever, this section, which is presented in outline form, could have been 
made much more substantial had the author added one or more short case 
histories giving examples of successes and failures in each type of action 
approach. An extensive list of addresses of both private and official agen- 
cies participating in international cultural activities and a select biblio- 
graphy on the subject are valuable contents. 

DONALD E. SMITH 

Washington, D. C. 


Sociology: The Science of Society. By Jay Rummey and Joseph Maier. 
New York: Henry Schuman, 1953. Pp. viii+192. $3.00. 


The authors of this book are writers on social theory, teachers in the 
classroom, and consultants or social analysts on boards or in offices created 
to promote social welfare. Sociological concepts and generalizations are 
presented in logical form with brief application to existing social condi- 
tions. The science of sociology is said to draw from other sciences but is 
a science in itself. Its specific function is the story of life as a whole. Soci- 
ology is not an exact science but seeks broad generalizations, which are 
influenced in any concrete instance by culture. Such knowledge leads to 
social control. 

The use of the book is limited in Catholic colleges since the tenets of 
Catholic philosophy are omitted, if not contradicted. Sociology is said to 
have “escaped from the tutelage of ethics, philosophy and theology” (147- 
8). Yet sociology bases “criteria of evaluation” upon social philosophy 
(174). The backwardness of social science is held to be due to failure to 
see life as a whole and unwillingness to let reason be the guide in the 
affairs of men. 

The book concludes with a summary of the “main currents of thought” 
which have contributed to sociology. Of the Greek philosophers only Plato 
is mentioned. The contribution of Catholic social theorists is not given. 

GLADYS SELLEW 
Rosary College, River Forest, Il. 
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Social Problems and the Changing Society. By Martin H. Neumeyer. New 
York: D. Van Nostrand Company, Inc., 1953. Pp. ix+477. $4.25. 
The violence and unrest that contemporary tensions cause daily in our 

society are alarming examples of the nature and extent of our social prob- 

lems. Throughout the world there are similar disturbances in the social 
equilibrium. Every conscientious citizen ponders on what can be done to 
improve our disordered communities. But not everyone has an adequate 
background to understand the full implications of social disorganization. 

With the appearance of Neumeyer’s Social Problems and the Changing 
Society the college teacher of freshmen and sophomore students has at his 
disposal a useful introductory text that surveys the field, provides topical 
outlines of chapter material, gives questions and projects and helpful bibli- 
ographies at the end of each chapter. 

The material is well-organized, adequately treated and attractively 
presented. While the reviewer feels that more space might have advan- 
tageously been allotted to the influence of religion and to some of the 
especially acute problems of our young people, nevertheless the book has 
much merit as a textbook for beginners in the field. For student or layman 
the data reveal some of the causes for the turbulence of our times. 

MARGARET MARY TOOLE 

Lenox, Mass. 


St. Bernard of Clairvaux seen through his Selected Letters. Translated 

by Rev. Bruno Scott James. Chicago: Henry Regnery Company, 1953. 

Pp. 276. $3.50. 

Thomas Merton, who has written the foreword to this selection of 104 
letters, tells us: “St. Bernard is too important to be overlooked. He be- 
longs on the bookshelves of every educated man, along with St. Augustine, 
and St. Gregory, St. Anselm and St. Thomas Aquinas. The whole Bernard 
is not to be found in his letters alone; but the whole Bernard can never 
be known without them.” 

Whether we accept this opinion or not, these letters do give us a 
glimpse of the colorful life of the Middle Ages and an appreciation of 
the many-sided character of St. Bernard himself. We find him correspond- 
ing with Emperors, Kings, Popes, Philosophers and the ordinary men and 
women of his day, reproaching princes of the Church for neglecting their 
spiritual duties, preaching a Crusade, defending the Jews of Cologne 
from persecution, consoling a poor man for the loss of his prize pig. 

ARTHUR L. Gorrpt, S.M. 
McBride High School, Saint Louis 18, Mo. 
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Dansette, Adrien, “The Rejuvenation of French Catholicism: Marc Sang- 
nier’s “Sillon,” The Review of Politics, XV (1): 34-52. January 1953. 
(Translated from the French by James A. Corbett.) 


In 1898 an organizing committee for popular education was formed by 
Mare Sangnier; the review Le Sillon became its organ. The committee 
began study groups based on mutual teaching to nourish an elite and ar- 
ranged “popular institutes” and public meetings for larger audiences. 
The movement grew rapidly. L’Eveil democratique, the Sillon weekly 
founded in 1905, reached a circulation of 50,000. The Sillon was a spiritual 
movement, not an intellectual one. Its spirit was the democratic ideal of 
Mare Sangnier, “the social organization which tended to maximize the 
conscience and responsibility of each.” There was practically no structure 
to the Sillon; no enrollment, no dues, no rules, no elections. Everything 
depended on friendship and devotion. The members aimed simply to spread 
their civic spirit and social consciousness to all humanity. 

The author attributes the success of Sillon to its mystique and to the 
exceptional personality of its leader, especially his gift of inspiring love. 
The Sillonists lived their Catholicism with great zeal, and it is for this 
reason, says the author, that the renewal of French Catholicism during 
the past thirty years owes so much to them. The downfall of the Sillon, like 
its tremendous success, is traced in large measure to the personality of its 
leader. Marc’s appetite for spiritual domination was exclusive; he would brook 
no opposition or sharing. In the early years his dictatorship was not felt 
because of the tremendous love for the dictator. Boys spent themselves 
for Mare and the cause, but “they were giving themselves to monastic 
life without having the support of an order and its Rule. Once the initial 
exaltation quieted down, the disproportion became evident between the 
commitment made and the means of keeping it.” By 1905 Marc was coming 
in conflict with federalist minded leaders within the movement and with 
intellectuals who wished to give the movement a more doctrinal approach; this 
constant conflict greatly slowed down the movement and prevented the forma- 
tion of a team of first rate men. It was in 1905, too, that Marc went in for 
politics. The Sillonists were annoyed by their reputation for being turbu- 
lent youngsters; they wanted to show themselves capable of reforming 
the State and Society. They had little success, for Democracy of Christian 
inspiration had few symphathizers in France from either the right or the 
left. In 1907 the “greatest Sillon” was launched — an interconfessional 
movement. Le Sillon, “Review of Catholic Action,” became Le Sillon, “Re- 
view of Democratic Action.” 

Sangnier made two mistakes, says the author, which brought down on 
his movement after 1905 the gradual condemnation of the hierarchy cul- 
minating in the letter Notre Charge by Pius X (8/25/10). He danger- 
ously mixed the temporal and the spiritual (a fault common, again ac- 
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cording to our author, to many contemporary French Catholic movements) 
by veering off toward politics and withdrawing from the authority of the 
bishops, taking with him Catholics originally grouped together in a con- 
fessional organization. Also, he held — at least by the general conduct 
of his movement — that Catholicism implied democracy. The submission 
of Mare Sangnier and his disciples to the Pope was complete. Marc turned 
his attention to pacifism and youth hostels; when he died in 1950 he was 
buried from Notre Dame of Paris. In the meantime, former Sillonists were 
everywhere making progress in the rejuvenation of French Catholicism. 

The author writes with enthusiasm and seems well acquainted with 
the pertinent material, to judge from the numerous quotes from original 
sources. The absence of footnote references to these sources, however, 
seems to be a definite flaw in a scholarly paper. 

FRANKLIN HENRY 

Catholic University of America, Washington 17, D. C. 


Birnbaum, N., “Conflicting Interpretations of the Rise of Capitalism: Marx 
and Weber,” The British Journal of Sociology, IV (2): 125-42. June 
1953. 

The author introduces his subject by noting the recent growth of in- 
terest in the writings of Max Weber and especially the theme of the func- 
tion of ideology as an independent variable in social development. His 
point of specific focus is the polemical origin of this theme, and this treat- 
ment presents much of Weber’s work as being a test and a modification of 
Marx’s work. Birnbaum traces the similarities between the two: the 
strong influence of the historicist tendency of social thought; the fact that 
each writer in his divergent way broke with the central theoretical ten- 
dencies of this prevailing historicism, the “problem approach” to capi- 
talism which was in great part a reflection of the particular effects it 
produced in Germany; and, finally, the strong note of agreement on the 
cultural characteristics of capitalist society and the recognition by both 
that the new capitalist entrepreneurial class did not find its origin in the 
pre-capitalist financial or merchant classes of medieval Europe. 

Summaries of the general outlines of the Marx and Weber theories 
are provided as a background to a more specific treatment of the “ex- 
planations” of the rise of English Capitalism offered by each. In the 
comparison it is suggested that the principal worth of the Marxian ex- 
planation was its assertion of historical connections between systems of 
production and value superstructures, rather than the attempted elabora- 
tion of their full structure. Weber’s great contribution lay in his refu- 
tation of the Marxian suggestion of immanent development through the 
unfolding of capitalism itself and in his use of the comparative method 
to make possible an estimate of the relative effects of material and ideo- 
logical factors in the rise of capitalism — both as between Western and 
Eastern societies and as between the principal segments of Western society 
as well. 

In this fashion, Marx’s treatment of ideology as a dependent variable 
in the process of social transformation served as an incentive for Weber’s 
work which pointed out that ideology was not an automatic product of one’s 
social position, but rather a means for interpreting that position. In giv- 
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ing explicit recognition to the psychological functions of belief systems, 
Weber’s work reveals a possible function of ideology as a force giving 
direction to social change. Birnbaum suggests that the next step may 
involve amending Weber’s contribution by focusing attention upon what 
remains implicit in his work, the psychological origins of an ideology, and 
he concludes on the optimistic note that this next step in the development 
of systematic social theory appears to be already in progress. 


Kennedy, William F., “Economic Ideas in Contemporary Literature — The 
Novels of Thomas Wolfe,” The Southern Economic Journal, XX (1): 
35-51. July 1953. 


Levin, Meyer, “The East Side Gangsters of the Paper-Backs,” Commen- 

tary, XVI (4): 334-438. October 1953. 

The present reviewer has often felt that sociologists have failed to 
exhibit contemporary literature as legitimate data for their researches 
into such areas as social structure, value systems, social “types,” or the 
broader reaches of contemporary social thought. The literature of past 
ages is given considerable attention, but little note is paid to even the 
“sociological” novels currently reaching the bookstands. As will be seen, 
neither of the two articles selected for review would pass for scientifically 
adequate sociological research; however, both should prove of great value 
in pointing out the great possibilities that now lie dormant because of the in- 
attention and disinterest of competent sociological researchers. 

Kennedy’s article, as the title indicates, is principally concerned with 
the economic ideas of one of the major American “moderns.” He justifies 
the choice of this focus of study by asserting that the economic ideas 
found in contemporary literature compete with those of economists in 
actual policy determinations. Whether this position is valid or not, the 
summary offered by Kennedy does present one sensitive writer’s descrip- 
tion and evaluation of his (and our) world and times. 

From actual biographical data and from the internal context of 
Wolfe’s semi-autobiographical novels, the article reconstructs the economic 
history of the novelist’s boyhood. The dominant stress placed on economic 
independence in the total socialization of the “Gant” children is richly docu- 
mented with illustrative quotations from the novels, as are the reactions and 
resentments on the part of the children toward this distorted emphasis. 
“The World That Jack Built,” a major section of Wolfe’s last (posthu- 
mous) novel is revealed by Kennedy to be an allegorical presentation of 
the Great Depression of the 1930’s; as such, it might well rank among the 
many other works in which this literary device was employed as an in- 
strument for social analysis or criticism. Similarly, the economist’s sur- 
vey of Wolfe’s treatment of the business organization and its ruling 
“sales” and “quota” mentality exposes a far greater depth of meaning than 
is apparent in mere casual reading of these novels for pleasure. The 
section on the “social responsibility” of Wolfe touches upon what may 
be Wolfe’s major shortcoming: in his works he exposed — possibly better 
than any other contemporary writer — the spiritual emptiness of modern 
American values; but he never really came to grasp with a personally 
adequate meaning of spiritual fulfillment. The best he could manage was 
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a somewhat sentimental belief in the idea of inevitable progress. To the 
student of social thought, this might be one of the most significant notes 
to be taken from the study of Wolfe in his role as a socially-conscious 
contemporary novelist. 


The study of the social thought of one contemporary author requires 
a wider range of insights than any individual specialist may be able to 
provide. The psychological make-up of the artist is one crucial factor that 
may not be neglected; and this is particularly true, it would seem, in the 
case of so explosive a personality as Thomas Wolfe. Similarly, some effort 
would have to be made to measure the sincerity of the artist’s pronounce- 
ments about contemporary values by comparing them with the extent to 
which he personally repudiated or accepted them in his own life. Finally, 
some method must be devised by which the importance of any single author 
may be objectively guaged. No attempt is made in this article to general- 
ize Wolfe into a “representative” spokesman for his times, but one as- 
sumes that efforts like these are meaningless without at least an implied 
assumption that the writer chosen for study is sufficiently “important” 
to compete significantly with economists in the matter of policy determina- 
tion. Kennedy does extremely well as far as he goes, and his article is 
to be recommended as a suggested mcdel for research into contemporary 
social thought. 

Levin’s article deals with inferences to be made from the content of 
current literature, especially that which reaches a wide reading public. 
In this connection, the twenty-five cent “pocket-size” books and reprints 
undoubtedly hold a significant place in contemporary American literature. 
This approach does not regard the literary quality or sensitivity of the 
writings involved; instead, it seeks to determine the possible effects of 
these books which, because they are so inexpensive and easily accessible, 
reach millions of readers who would not be reached through libraries or 
conventional book distributors. In an earlier Commentary article (July 
1952), Henry Popkin analyzed the content of this popular literature and 
concluded that there was a distinct effort to “de-Judaize” the Jewish char- 
acters of these novels. The present article reaches a somewhat different 
conclusion: Levin feels that these books are serving to build, reinforce, 
and spread adverse and dangerous stereotypes of the Jews. 


There may be some criticism of Levin’s particular emphasis and his 
rather limited selection of novels; but there is little doubt but that his 
article shows the potential value of the paper-backs as a research source. 
If a more serious effort were made to secure representativeness of the 
novels discussed and to measure the actual extent to which the adverse 
representations of Jews dominate — whether in actual number, in influ- 
ence and emphasis, or in comparison with other groups (e. g. the Irish 
and Italian “mobsters” could also lead to anti-Catholic sterotypy), far more 
reliable conclusions would be possible. Such research would also require 
an empirical test of Levin’s basic premise that the reading public reached 
by these books will generalize from the portrayal of Jewish gangsters 
to a broader adverse stereotype of Jews in general as being evil. Only 
then will it be possible to judge the validity of his statement that in the 
public’s consciousness these Jewish gangsters “fuse with the Shylocks and 
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the Prague ‘world-Jewish-Zionist’ conspirators, and the ritual slaughter- 
ers.” 

The shortcomings in the article are natural results of Levin’s basic 
approach: he makes no pretence of offering a scholarly, objective, or pure- 
ly empirical study; therefore, it would be unjust to blame him for not 
achieving such ends. It is for the sociologist to “move in” and study the 
literary phenomenon of these mass-production — mass-distribution re- 
prints to determine to what extent the characters portrayed (a) create 
or (b) reflect popularly-held stereotypes. Another, and far broader, area 
of inquiry would be to develop from these books an index of (a) the aes- 
thetic quality of this reading public and (b) the extent to which this public 
reveals the dominant value patterns and literary tastes of the day in its 
reading selections. The exploitation of lurid sex themes, drug addiction, 
and violence might well lead to highly significant sociological and psy- 
chological conclusions. Such broader foci of interest could also inspire a 
far more fundamental solution than Levin’s modest suggestion of “an 
appeal to integrity and responsibility on the part of writers and publish- 
ers” and an effort by all his readers to “encourage a whole and representa- 
tive literature about Jewish life.” 

. GorDON C. ZAHN 
Loyola University, Chicago 11, IU. 
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